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CRAW-HILL PUBLISHING 


PUBLISHED BY THE Mc 


You can’t bank on the weather these 
But 


count on 


thing you can 
hat neo 


days! there's one 


Loo pel cent. 


matter what the weather does — oe 
is— Pennsylvania Ratlroad’s great All- 
Weather 


1H dlavs a 


Fleet goes! Every day 


vear! Yes, and gets you 


“there” —swiltly. safely, comfortably. 


economically 


Go Pull- 
manand you relax ina beautiful mural- 
rich 


In fact. its “a luxury ride.” 


panelled Lounge. smart, modern, 


in immeovation — lavish im its gracious 


touches. And when you retire, enjoy 


a completely self-contained private 


room (a Roome tt« . Duple x Room. Be d- 
Room. 


a comfortable 


room, ¢ Drawing 
Master 
Section Sleeper Go Coach 
rest in a deeply upholstered reclining 


Coach. Best of all. 


because fares, both 


ompartinent, 
Room } or 
and you 
seat in a Luxury 
the cost is small 
and Coach, 


Pullman are low. 


Do as the weather-wise and travel-wise 
do! Next ume you go East or West on 
business or pleasure. take the All- 
Weather Fleet! Winter. sum- 
fall—any season, any time! 


Leaders of the Fleet! 


spring, 


mer, 


BROADWAY UMITED 


THE GENERAL “THE ADMIRAL 
THE PENNSYLVANIAN 
New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Chicago 
“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 

New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ St. Louis 
Washington ¢ Baltimore ¢ St. Louis 
LIBERTY LIMITED + THE PENNSYLVANIAN 
Chicago ¢ Baltimore ¢ Washington 
THE EATTSOURGHER 
New York . Pittsburgh 
THE GOLDEN TRIANGLE 
Pittsburgh ¢ Chicago 
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Two De Luxe Coach Trains— The Trail Blazer 
—New York-Chicago. The Jeffersonian—New 
York-St. Louis. Both serve Washington also. 


Relax in a setting like 


Lounge cars as smart and comfortable 


SHORTEST ROUTE 
BETWEEN 
EAST AND WEST. 
Serves America’s larg- 
est cities. Through cars 
to New Englandandthe 
South. Convenient con- 
nections to the West. 


Pen nsviv ania Railroad 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


WHAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


And Now, It’s Happened 


Just for background. 

From Business Week’s Washington 
Bulletin, Dec. 6: 

“Two things are bound to happen— 
and happen soon: (1) The defense 
organization will be overhauled; (2) 
provision will be made arbitrarily for 
supplying materials to keep nondefense 
business alive, even though this cuts 
into defense requirements.” 

Then came Pearl Harbor. 

From Business Week’s Washington 
Bulletin, Dec. 13: 

“In a week or two, after the first 
flush of war stimulation wears off, the 
public will realize that, war or no war, 
it still wants a job, still doesn’t want to 
be forced out of business. The same 
political pressures for aid to small busi- 
ness, the same jockeying among indus- 
tries and unions, the same congressional 
interference will reassert themselves— 
even if some of the assurance is gone.” 

Those paragraphs tell the whole story 
of what has been happening this week. 


Priorities Aid—For Some 


At the same time that the President 
put a full-Nelson on the war production 
program (page 14) small business re- 
sumed its march on Washington. Com- 
mittees of both House and Senate are a 
potent sounding board for small manu- 
facturers who are being shoved to the 
wall. 

OPM has struggled with this problem 
for months. Now there are indications 
that Nelson will soon promulgate a 
practical scheme for supplying small 
quantities of scarce materials for useful 
civilian goods which produce large re- 
turns in employment and volume of fin- 
ished product. 


@ Tryout Awaited—A proposal for try- 
ing out this scheme in a small city has 
been shelved, but there’s still a bare 
possibility that it may be revived. But 
don’t look for any widespread relief of 
non-essential civilian operations. For 
many manufacturers whose facilities are 
not convertible to war work, the battle 
has been lost. The plan will be highly 
selective in application. 


Nondefense Target 


Working up excitement about non- 
defense federal expenditures is going to 
be a tough job. True, they amount to 
$6,142,000,000 (page 17), but $1,750,- 
000,000 of this is for debt service and 
$590,000,000 for veterans’ pensions— 
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neither item susceptible to much slash- 
ing. That leaves just $3,800,000,000 for 
the savers to view with alarm. 


© Budget Cuts—The 1943 budget cuts 
in major nondefense items amount to 
about $1,000,000,000: aids to youth, 
$135,000,000; work relief, $462,000,- 
000; aids to farmers, $263,000,000; pub- 
lic works, $135,000,000. Anybody can 
suggest further possibilities. But, with 
only $3,800,000,000 in elastic items and 
a $59,000,000,000 budget to start with, 
new savings won’t take enough from the 
final deficit to build much of a platform 
for oratory. 


Sales Tax If— 


The Administration will not oppose a 
general sales tax if Congress accepts the 
bulk of the Treasury’s “progressive” tax 
program. The President and important 
fiscal advisers are resigned to the neces- 
sity of “restrictive” taxes “later”—after 
the present tax structure is jacked up. 
The Administration wants Congress to 
carry the ball on sales taxes—and get the 
blame. ‘Treasury's “progressive” pro- 

ram would extract an additional $5,- 
500,000,000 from personal and corpo- 
rate incomes, $1,500,000,000 from se- 
lective excise taxes. 

Congress will probably be given the 
choice of a 5% withholding tax on 
gross incomes or 15% on net. Exemp- 
tion would be $500 for single, $1,000 
for married persons. Mandatory joint 
returns will be proposed again, with 
Roosevelt-requested exemption of earned 
incomes of husband and wife. 


e Excess Profits Crackdown—The Ad- 
ministration wants near-confiscatory ex- 
cess-profits taxes, may advance undis- 
tributed profits taxation as a horrible 
alternative. Idea would be to give up 
excess-profits taxes altogether but force 
corporate earnings into hands of stock- 
holders where higher-rate income taxes 
would apply. 

Congress is bucking the entire pro- 
gram. It leans to (1) sales tax as key- 
stone of the bill, (2) limited personal 
income tax increases, (3) no change in 
excess-profits tax base but increased 
rates, and (4) increased corporate sur- 
taxes. 


Price Control Strategy 


The Senate’s version of the price- 
control bill (page 68) will not get 
through the Senate-House conference 
committee unscathed. The committee 
is stacked with Administration sup- 


porters who are coached by the White 
House. The President’s strategy is to 
drive a wedge between the dirt farmers 
and the Capitol Hill farmers. 

Under fire are the split “control” 
provision, which would give Secretary 
Wickard veto power over Henderson 
on farm prices, and the “wage parity” 
provision that would tie farm prices to 
industrial wages and permit a further 
farm-price increase of 25%. A single 
Price Administrator will probably be 
set up as requested by the President, 
but an advisory board may be brought 
into the picture to take care of Wickard. 


What “Wage Parity” Means 


Senator O’Mahoney’s “‘wage parity” 
scheme for farm prices is intended to 
coddle livestock interests whose prices 
are pushing ceilings prescribed by th« 
House bill. Livestock people would 
settle for “adjustment” of their par 
ticular situation but the prospect of 
another 25% addition to prices ha 
solidified farm politicians’ support. b 
hind the radical O’Mahoney plan 

If nothing else can be done, the Ad 
ministration may be obliged to reso 
to the British direct subsidy plan 
whereby major crops would be bought 
up by the Commodity Credit Corp. at 
prices agreeable to the farm bloc and 
sold below cost. Tremendously expen 
sive, the plan would nevertheless be 
cheaper for consumers, on balance, 
than straight price increases and would 
hold prices down, at least nominally 


@ Presidential Idea—Cute idea slyly ad 
vanced by the President in his budget 
message is to let the farm bloc bas« 
farm price ceilings on the parity pric 
index—and then deflate the index 


Steel for Two Oceans 


The Navy’s two-ocean job is going to 
take more armor plate than present ca 

acity will supply. Because of that, 
Lukens Steel Co.:, Coatesville, Pa., has 
been told to build a special treatment 
steel mill at the Navy's expense. The 
Navy also has told Lukens to build an 
other 130-in. mill for ordinary plates 
The two mills are scheduled to begin 
rolling steel in a little more than a year 

Meanwhile, OPM is grumbling at the 
snail-like movement of Jesse Jones’ De 
fense Plant Corp. In okaying further 
steel expansion, OPM is anxiously await 


ing DPC’s promised financing of 360,- 
000 tons additional open-hearth capacity 


for Bethlehem’s three Pacific Coast 
plants and a 1,000-ton blast furnace at 
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American Electric Fusion Corporation 


CUTS MAINTENANCE COSTS 
GETS BETTER LIGHTING 


. with Glass Blocks 


HE American Electric Fusion 
Corporation plant at Chicago, 
Ill., is one of the many modern indus- 
trial plants where the use of PC Glass 
Blocks has proved highly beneficial. 
The big panels of blocks transmit 
and diffuse daylight, providing bet- 
ter lighting that means better work- 
ing conditions and better workman- 
ship. The plant is air-conditioned. 
And the insulation provided by the 
blocks helps keep room temperature 
uniform. 
lake a close look at a panel of PC 
Glass Blocks. You'll notice that the 
entire surface is glass and mortar. 
Neither material is harmed by 
dampness or other influences that 
cause deterioration of ordinary sash. 
The old problem of sash repair and 
replacement is gone forever. Import- 
ant too, is the fact that glass block 
panels are so easy to clean. 


PITTSBURGH 
= ee 


CORNING 


4 
++ 


Prompt delivery! We have big 
stocks of glass blocks on hand in a. 
variety of patterns — and we have 
ample facilities to handle orders of 
any size quickly. 

Get the facts about PC Glass Blocks 
now. Find out how their combined 
light-transmitting and insulating 


GLASS BLOCKS 


Distributed by 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
and by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast 


- 3 y. 2. 
Pe =F 
zm SEE 
Ld x 
properties can help you reduce main- 
tenance costs, and improve plant 
operation. Send for our big, free 
book that shows how they are being 
used successfully in many plants to- 
day. Just mail the coupon below. 


"PITTSBURGH" stands for Zualily Glass 


u 
| Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 


2025-2 Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send me your free, illustrated booklet 
that tells how to use PC Glass Blocks: 
1 for factories: ™ for commercial and public 
buildings: [) for homes. 
(Be sure to indicate type of building) 


Name 
en 


City 
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Henry Ford’s Dearborn plant. OPM is 
also figuring on upping electric furnace 
capacity to take care of the big tank and 
plane program for 1942 and 1943. 


PD Cuts Some Red Tape 


OPM’s Priorities Division has been 
working for months at simplifying the 
use of blanket and project ratings for 
war-important industries. Consequently, 
the original all-purpose PD rating, at- 
tached to a specific order to specific 
goods, has become less and less impor- 
tant. But there are still plenty of uses 
for it in cases that don’t fit into any 
industry-wide setup, and OPM this 
week finally sheared off some of the 
red tape. 

Both the PD-3 rating used on direct 
defense and lend-lease orders and the 
PD-1 used on others may now be ex- 
tended indefinitely to suppliers and 
subsuppliers without getting the coun- 
tersignature of a procurement officer. 
Only restriction is that goods bought on 
an extension of the rating must be 
physically incorporated in the product 
delivered to the original holder of the 
PD certificate or else be used to re- 
plenish inventories from which goods 
were taken to fill the rated order. Buy- 
ers and suppliers need not even make 
reports—though they must keep de- 
tailed records—except on request. 


Replacement Auto Parts 


OPM hasn’t made up its mind on 
how to handle the manufacture of re- 
placement parts for cars now on the 
road. Temporarily it will continue the 
A-3 and A-10 ratings for materials to 
go into truck and passenger-car parts, 
respectively, will probably set a limit on 
production somewhat below current 
levels. 

A study of long-range needs on which 
to base a final policy is now under way. 
Big question mark is the effect of tire 
restrictions on the demand for parts. 
Also in doubt is the extent to which 
parts manufacture can be concentrated 
in a few plants. For the present, any- 
one who io been making replacement 
parts can keep at it. 


Concentrated Production 


Nearest approach yet to concentra- 
tion of civilian production is OPM’s 
sulphite pulp order, M-52. Three pulp 
producers—Rayonier, Inc., Brown & 
Co., and Eastern Corp.—are devoting 
so much of their capacity to making 
nitration pulp for explosives that they 
can’t service all their regular sulphite 
customers. M-52 requires all other pulp 
producers to set aside a specified por- 
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tion of their output—about 2% —to 
service these customers. 

The three munitions makers decide 
which of their regular customers get 
what, but they may not collect any 
markup. The actual producer bills the 
user of — direct, on his usual credit 
terms. Prices to be charged are those 
set in the OPA ceiling. This one was 
easy. Pulp is a bulk commodity. Con- 
centration of civil production of trade- 
marked goods wil] be tough. 


No “Refugee Industries” 


Selective Service is determined that 
there shall be no “refugee industries” 
or reserved occupations. Aircraft, ship- 
building, and munitions companies are 
advised to anticipate gradual loss of 
workers of military age. With every job, 
this test is suggested: Can this man be 
replaced by a woman? By a man who is 
physically unfit for military service? By 
a man who is over-age? 

On the other hand, Selective Service 
officials are seeking to induce the Army 
to stop enlistments, arguing that young- 
sters should not be permitted to quit 
jobs in which they are more useful at 
present than they would be in the Army. 
If enlisting is to continue, Selective 
Service urges that it be channeled 
through local boards as a means of inter- 


cepting those who should remain in pl 
vate employ until they are drafted 


Eastman’s Assignment 


There is real doubt whether Tran 
portation Coordinator Eastman’s at 
thority is equal to his responsibility, but 
he is preparing plans for application 
when needs arise. 

The word “order” doesn’t appear 
anywhere in the President's executive 
order creating Eastman’s job. ‘The word 
“direct’”’ is used once but the coordina 
tor can determine, develop, stimulate 
1ecommend, advise, and promote to hi 
heart’s content. ‘These are the word 
that in White House parlance pass for 
delegation of authority. 

Instead of orders, Eastman probably 
will resort to ‘‘directives.”’ 


@ No Longer a Stepchild—Until East 
man’s appointment, transportation was 
a stepchild in the war setup, although 
the old transportation section of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission 
continued to function—more in theor 
than in fact. Fighting a war in the 
Pacific, which has suddenly reversed th« 
normal flow of traffic, has presented th 
problem in a new light. ‘Truck transpor 
tation, for instance, is of little use in the 
movement of supplies from east to west 


The Man Who Bosses 


The job of Wage-Hour Adminis- 
trator has turned over three times in 
six weeks. Early in December Brig. 
Gen. Philip Fleming was shifted to 
the Federal Works Agency as Admin- 
istrator. Deputy Baird Snyder took 
over Dec. 12 but soon followed the 
General to FWA. The Wage-Hour 
job now is in the lap of Thomas 


Bitte OF 


Wages and Hours 


W. Holland, 41-year-old economist- 
lawyer who learned these related call 
ings in the universities of Michigan, 
North Carolina, Wisconsin, Rutgers, 
and Columbia. 

When still a youngster Holland at 
tracted wide attention in his first job 
as assistant labor manager of Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx at Chicago in 
1923-25. He joined NRA in 1934 as 
compliance director for New Jersey 
In 1935 he was a special attorney for 
the National Labor Relations Board 
Since then he’s been working on vari 
ous jobs in the Labor Department 

Because he’s straightforward and 
doesn’t take himself too seriously, he 
gained the good will of employers as 
chairman of the Public Contracts 
Board which sets minimum wages 
under the Walsh-Healey Act. ‘This 
past year he has been Director of Re 
search and Statistics for the Wage 
Hour Division, a good coaching for 
his new assignment as Acting Wag¢ 
Hour Administrator. Although his 
appointment is not formal it looks as 
though Holland will be Wage-Hour 
boss for some time. 


STEAM Heats 


America.... 


Producing heat is only part of the 
heating job. Putting heat where you 
want it, when you want it is the 
big job—the job modern Steam Heat- 
ing does best. See fact story below. 
For details write Warren Webster 
& Company, Camden, New Jersey. 


4-S10RY BANK GETS 
BETTER HEAT WITH 
29 P.O, LEdo OTEAM 


Webster Moderator System Gives 
City National Bank Building 
Finest Modern Steam Heat 


COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


22 Units of Concealed Webster 
System Radiation Selected 
for Private Offices 


Columbus, O.—A 25 per cent re- 
duction in heating steam consump- 
tion has been achieved in the 4-story 
City National Bank Building as the 
result of a Webster Heating Mod- 
ernization Program. 

This reduction in heating cost 
coupled with greatly improved heat- 
~ service is one of the results of 
a thorough-going building moderni- 
zation carried out in 1940-41 under 
the direction of 
Downie ° 
Moore, well- 
known Colum- 
bus architect. 

Heat distri- 
bution in the 
City National 
Bank Building 
is now “Con- 
trolled-by-the- 

Weather” with 

a Webster Mod- City National Bank 
erator System Columbus, Ohio 

of Steam Heating. This represents | 
a vast improvement over the uncon- 
trolled heating system installed 35 
years ago when the building was 
new. The savings were verified by 
meter readings. 

Complete replacement of radiator 
traps and valves with the latest- 
type Webster Thermostatic Radia- 
tor Traps and Webster Supply 
Valves was part of the heating 
modernization program. 

Twenty-two concealed Webster 
System Radiators were selected for 
the walnut-paneled offices. A Web- 
ster-Nesbitt Unit Heater is used in 
the lobby. 

The heating installation was made 
by the Stai Plumbing Co., of Colum- 
bus. There is approximately 5,000 
sq. ft. of installed direct radiation. 

A complete air conditioning sys- 
tem, coordinated in operation with 
the Webster Moderator System, was 
installed by the Avery Engineering 
Company, of Cleveland. 
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because of the length and character of 
haul. 

The whole problem has been dumped 
into Eastman’s lap. One of the big wor- 
ries is storage: ordinary storage, for lend- 
lease and for stockpiles, and so-called 
“regulatory” storage to avoid congestion 
in meeting military needs. 


Malaysian Misgivings 


Two recent deals negotiated by gov- 
ernment agencies are tacit proof that 
Washington has written off the Far 
East as a supply base for at least two 
years. 

Boosting synthetic rubber capacity 
from 120,000 to 400,000 tons (page 
15) was expected, though experts doubt 
if 400,000 tons will actually be turned 
out even in 1944. Germany, with its 
long advance start on Buna, probably 

roduced no more than 60,000 tons 
ast year. 

Look for similar spectacular moves 
to up tin supplies. The tin refinery in 
Texas—still under construction—has al- 
ready been ordered to enlarge. Ultimate 
production goal won’t be known until 
a new deal is negotiated with Bolivian 
interests to shunt more of their ore to 
Texas rather than Britain. London raw- 
materials pool experts are also in con- 
ference with Washington supply agents 
on the question of sending African tin 
ore (Nigeria and Belgian Congo) to 
Texas. This would (1) avoid a smelter 
bottleneck at Liverpool, and (2) replace 
the Netherlands Indies ore which orig- 
inally was supposed to be used as a 
“sweetener” for lower-grade Bolivian ore. 


Radio Spy Scare 


Fears of Army officers that advertising 
testimonials and musical request pro- 
grams on West Coast radio stations may 
be used by enemy spies to transmit in- 
formation have been eased by Federal 
Communications Commission and de- 


fense officials. ‘Testimonials are laughed: 


down as spy communication devices be- 
cause of the time lag. They usually in- 
volve weeks of advertising agency rou- 
tine. Musical request programs are more 
dangerous, since a spy conceivably could 
ask a station to play a song about a sil- 
very moon and thus tip off a bomb 
attack. 

Key defense men now working on the 
Coast hope to set up a policy covering 
radio blackouts, ordered indiscriminately 
in that part of the country in the days 
immediately after Pearl Harbor. 


No Export Profiteering 


Don’t look for Washington to ease 
its present ruling that exports come un- 


der price-ceiling regulations. Delegat< 
to the Inter-American Conference 
Rio de Janeiro were instructed to wan 
Latin American countries that pric 
ceilings would be rigidly enforced o; 
goods leaving the United States bu 
that importing governments would b 
left with the responsibility of preventin; 
profiteering once the goods entered 
their countries. 


Collegiate Speedup? 


The President has appointed a com 
mittee on wartime requirements for spe 
cialized personnel which may call fo: 
an overhauling of the higher educationa! 
system. To get needed engineers, physi 
cists, etc., in a hurry, it is proposed 
that the four-year college course be 1 
duced to a comprehensive two-yeai 
course. 

Since the two-year course would ex 
tend over most of the calendar year and 
would not permit students to work thei: 
way through college, it has been sug 
gested that the federal government sub 
sidize needy students. Dr. Leonard Car 
michael of Tufts College is committee 
chairman. 


Washington Pill Box 


How would you like to see the Statue 
of Liberty do her stuff in an animated 
cartoon? Walt Disney will help Secre- 
tary Morgenthau sell Defense Bonds 
and Stamps. 

Controversy over year-around daylight 
saving for the nation was dissolved at 
midweek when Senate-House conferees 
agreed on the one-hour change to go 
into effect 20 days after signature by 
the President. 

Automobile rationing to be run along 
exactly the same lines as the tire alloca- 
tion (BW—Jan.3'42,p14) and to be ad- 
ministered by the same people was in- 
voked for Feb. 2 by Leon Henderson 
Wednesday afternoon. 

OPM Officials have a big how! over 
Office of Civilian Defense demands for 
scarce articles—for long- and short-han- 
dled shovels, pails, flashlights, and othe: 
equipment. Winning the war comes 
first. 

Secretary Morgenthau and Mayor La 
Guardia are itching for a knockdown 
fight over the question of removing tax 
exemption from state and municipal 
securities. 

The ill-conceived aluminum-collec 
tion campaign produced 11,000,000 Ib. 
of mixed scrap, of which about 6,000.- 
000 Ib. was aluminum. Dumped on the 
smelters without classification, it is a 
white elephant. 

—Business Week's 
Washington Bureau 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


THE INDEX (see chart below). . . ..... 


PRODUCTION 
ee omens CFO GE amtelty). . wee cccccscccccccovvecs 
Automobile Production............. 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News- Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). . 
tElectric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours).......... 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)........ 

(daily average, 1,000 tons). 


Bituminous Coal 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............. 

" All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)............ 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)........................ 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... 
. Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)................ 


| PRICES (Average for the week) 
’ Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100).... 
1 Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
TT ra 
| +Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton). . eel 
+Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..................... 
eat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)...................00eeeeees 


¢Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)..... 0.2.00... cc cece ccc eee eee eceueee 

Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..............00.0 0000 e eee. 

a a ines 5's obs 6 Cd KR CRDER EK we bdis 9 bKe RENE a 

e tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)..............0.....0.c cc aeee 
FINANCE 


90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)..................022005: 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)............. 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years)... .. . . 
ne 
, Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
t Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks...................... 
t Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks.........................000000 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 


y Other Securities Held, reporting member banks........................... 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..................... 

g Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 

: * Preliminary, week ended January 10th. + Revised. 

: + Ceiling fixed by government. 


§ Lotest 
Week 


*163.4 


97.8 
60,190 


3,480 


22.50¢ 


70.7 
4.28% 
1.99% 
0.48% 
1.00% 

4-4% 


23,884 
30,132 
6,726 
933 
15,145 
3,665 


Prec pooding 
Week 


163.2 


96.4 
18,535 
$14,242 
+3,289 
4,038 
+1,632 


85 

45 
$6,867 
$11,161 
t+ 40% 
136 


221.0 
150.1 
173.9 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.23 
+3.64¢ 
18.33¢ 
$1.271 
22.50¢ 


71.5 
4.33% 
2.01% 
0.58% 
1.00% 

4-8% 


23,650 
30,085 
+6,726 
+957 
15,049 
3,666 
+3,085 
2,361 


Month 
Ago 


164.2 


97.9 
95,990 
$13,744 
+3,476 
4,110 
1,813 


89 

50 

$5,888 

$10,834 
+9% 

230 


217.5 
148.7 
170.3 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.21 
3.50¢ 
17.16¢ 
$1.300 
22.50¢ 


69.2 
4.41% 
1.98% 
0.68% 
1.00% 

4% 


24,682 
29,891 
6,675 
980 
14,883 
3,651 
3,842 
2,286 


6 Months 
Ago 


159.9 


95.2 
114,318 
$31,444 

+3,178 
3,871 
1,694 


89 

61 
$4,539 
$9,695 
+ 28% 
184 


206.8 
142.2 
148.4 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.013¢ 
$0.99 
3.47¢ 
15.26¢ 
$1.263 
21.99¢ 


81.8 
4.28% 
1.90% 
0.39% 
1.00% 

4% 


23,920 
28,481 
5,933 
951 
14,471 
3,557 
5,124 
2,249 


Yeor 
Ago 


143.0 


95.9 
115,935 
$18,404 

+3,002 
3,364 
1,762 


17 
122. 
12 
$56.7 
arg 
12.033¢ 
$0.86 
2.95¢ 
10.14¢ 
$1.192 
20.09¢ 


22,494 
25,614 
5,033 
959 
12,629 
3,682 
6,835 
2,237 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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THE ARM) 


that Travels on its ives 


Napoleon said that an army 
marches on its stomach. 


He spoke of Ais times. But foday, 
while battles are still fought out 
of doors, wars are won indoors. The 
army of production is on the march. 
And this army, because it fights in- 
doors, marches on its eyes. 


Over 130,000,000 tiny nerve connec- 
tions, which go to make up the optic 
~ nerves of each worker 
\ S-@, in our vital industries, 
Me must do their full part 
for “‘all out’’ defense. Six 

tiny eye muscles take as many as 
100,000 “‘steps’’ every working day. If 
the legs of every defense worker matched 
this effort, they would walk 50 miles a day! 
That's why employers of men in 


vital defense industries are discov- 
ering, with amazement in many 


cases, how fluorescent lighting can: 


Actually add manpower without hir- 
ing or training a single new man. How? 
Here is a concrete example: A machine 
tool plant in California now turns out 
as much on the night shift as on the 
day shift with fewer rejects — fewer 
complaints of eyestrain. iS 


Promote safety. In the big 
punch-press room of one 
large plant, accidents 
dropped 11%, although employment 
had increased. Trained men are diffi- 
cult to replace. 


Eliminate waste. Mistakes in seeing 
are costly in both materials and men. 


Reduce wasted energy. More light con- 
serves workers’ nervous and physical 
energy through better seeing condi- 
tions. It helps older workers because 
their eyes need more light. 


The man at the lathe is the partner of 
the boy in uniform. Eyes 

and light are partners in 

seeing. Upon such partner- 

ships today, more than ever 

before, depend the things we can’t 
afford to lose. 


Pick up your telephone today. Now! 
And ask your telephone operator to 
connect you with the nearest 
General Electric lamp office. Find 
out for yourself if better lighting 
can help you eliminate the handi- 
caps, hazards and hidden waste, that 
eyestrain so often imposes upon 
the army of production . . . the army 
which travels on its eyes. 


G-‘E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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THE OUTLOOK 


——- 


Does It Help the War Effort? 


That will be the criterion as Nelson takes over control 
of production. Toes will be stepped on as changeover to arms 
output speeds up. Slump possible during first half of year. 


This is a good time for stock-taking. 
The United States has been in the war 
officially for more than a month; Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has reorganized the war- 
production setup, putting Donald M. 
Nelson in full command (page 14); the 
state-of-the-Union and budget messages 
are out of the way (BW —Jan.10'42, 
pl3), and America’s business men and 
military forces must now settle down 
to the tough grind of turning out the 
materials and men to defeat the Axis. 
At long last the war economy everyone 
has been talking about is here! 


No Offense Meant 


President Roosevelt’s appointment of 
Nelson as the spearhead of the produc- 
tion effort, with control over military 
and civilian allocations, is of far-reach- 
ing practical as well as psychological 
importance. Until now, the President 
has tried more or less to play all ends 
against the middle. He was reluctant to 
offend or hurt special interests—labor, 
or the farmer, or the consumer, etc. 
Indeed, during a great part of 1940— 
even after the fall of France—Washing- 
ton officialdom still debated the ques- 
tion of guns versus butter. 

But now the country’s days of taking 
defense in stride are over. With the 
American forces fighting on land and 
sea, the prewar political tactics of hurt- 
ing no one becomes a dangerous lia- 
bility. And that’s where Nelson comes 
in—he’s supposed to hurt people. He’s 
supposed to make decisions on produc- 
tion and supply with one uppermost 
thought: Does it contribute directly 
toward winning the war? There’s a war 
to win. That’s the new philosophy. 


Prices Approach ‘29 


This new centralization comes at a 
time when business activity is at peak 
levels (chart page 26). Indeed, it is 
hard to realize that, in almost every 
way, the country has reached new highs. 
During wartime, statistical phenomena 
have a way of creeping up on an econ- 
omy almost unnoticed. Even prices, 
which so far have lagged behind pro- 
duction, have now edged up to within 
striking distance of the 1929 level. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index of 
wholesale prices is today at 94.3, as 
against the 1929 average of 95.3 and 
the 1929 high of 96.5. (Prices in ’29, it 
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should be noted, were lower than in 
the first World War.) 

Gains in national income are even 
more striking. ‘Two years ago, the goal 
of $100,000,000,000 seemed far away; 
in fact, the 1929 level of $82,000,000,- 
000 seemed almost unattainable. But 
today national income is running at an 
annual rate of $96,000,000,000 and is 
still on the way up—and fast. Indeed, na- 
tional income is increasing more rapidly 
than the physical output of goods. For 
not only is actual production expand- 
ing, but prices are rising; so the jump 
in national income represents the mul- 
tiplication of two torces—output times 
price advances. 

Bank deposits are at a record high, 
too—at $78,000,000,000, or 30% above 


previous peaks in 1930 and 1937. Here 
is latent purchasing power in the hands 
of individuals and corporations. It can 
compete with government buying. And 
this points up the complexity of th 
problems Mr. Nelson now must deal 
with. Deposits are at a peak, wage 
rates are at a peak, employment is at a 
peak, prices are near a peak, production 
is at a peak, demand for goods is at a 
peak. ‘Thus he’s dealing with an econ 
omy pushing hard in all directions. And 
he must control it—to see that he 
squeezes out of its numerous stresses 
and strains maximum war production 


Nelson’s Way 

The major implication is fairly spe 
cific. Now that one man is charged 
with the responsibility of the war pro 
duction effort, there can be no two ways 
of doing things—say, Knudsen’s way, or 
Hillman’s way, or Henderson’s way 
From now on, it’s Nelson’s way. First 
things, as Nelson sees them, will come 
first. And for Nelson the immediate 
problem ahead is converting peacetime 
industry to defense. And that can now 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


REAL HOURLY WAGES 


Dota: U. S$. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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This chart dramatically indicates what 
rising prices do to a worker's income. 
Although wage rates have been going 
up rapidly, the cost of living has been 
going up even more rapidly. As a re- 
sult, workers are getting more money 
each month in pay envelopes, but they 
have less to show for it in their market 
baskets; their command over goods 
and services has not kept pace with 
increases in hourly earnings. This may 


prove to be crucially significant early 
this spring when basic wage contracts 
come up for re-negotiation. U.S. Steel 
is a particular case in point. Will 
unions argue they need higher wages 
to compensate workers for the higher 
cost of living? And will that set in mo 
tion another series of wage demands, 
which in turn will set the stage for re 
newed price increases, thus keeping 
whirling a hard-to-stop inflation spiral. 
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“Emerging now as ‘strong man’... 
is Donald M. Nelson. Don't be sur- 
prised if he climbs to the top of the 
heap.” That prediction from Business 
Week, Nov. 2, 1940, is fulfilled with 
Nelson's appointment as sole head of 


the armament production program, an 
appointment which is certain to vali- 
date further Nelson’s own prediction 
that “he would soon be the most un- 
popular man in Washington” (BW — 
Nov.22'41,p7). 


be expected to be accelerated greatly. 

Che question of whether, say, type- 
writer, or farm-implement, or cigarette- 
machinery plants should be changed 
over to war work will no longer be open 
to many points of view. That means 
that, even though knotty problems may 
not be resolved correctly or perfectly, at 
least they will be resolved. 

And this re-emphasizes the business 
pattern indicated here last week. Indus- 
trial conversions are bound to increase; 
which means a rather rapid increase in 
priorities unemployment during the next 
several months. In fact, it is quite con- 
ceivable that business as a whole may 
slacken off a bit during this changeover 
period. In a very real sense, a whole- 
souled defense effort calls for a slump— 
as use of critical materials by plants not 
engaged in defense production is sharply 
curtailed. However, along about June, 
a definite new upsurge should be under 
way—as converted plants and new plants 
go into war production. And by fall, 
production should be booming along 
once again at a new all-time high. 

Inevitably, this increased demand for 
war goods is bound to force prices up 
some more. And as the Outlook Chart 
shows, the cost of living has been ad- 
vancing faster than wage increases. Price 
control—now that the production setu 
has been revamped—is the major “must” 
on the Washington calendar. 
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Nelson in Charge 


His immediate job will be 
to break logjams in contract- 
letting and financing of plants. 
New labor setup coming. 


Donald M. Nelson’s first job as pro- 
duction czar is to write his own ticket. 

To all intents, he can write into it 
“final” authority over every phase of 
war industry, with one reservation— 
labor. One big immediate purpose is 
to remove the demoralizing impasse be- 
tween the military and civilian war 
agencies. ‘The formal contract-letting 
function stays where it is—in the Army 
and Navy—but when it comes to a 
showdown only those contracts which 
Nelson wants will be awarded. 

A second aim is to clear another ad- 
ministrative. bottleneck, Jesse Jones. 
Nelson’s authority extends to putting 
the squeeze on Jones if necessary to get 
prompt financing of needed new plant. 
@ OPM Council Expires—The personne! 
of the Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board is carried intact into the War 
Production Board. The OPM Council 
—Knudsen, Hillman, Stimson, Knox— 
oe out of the picture. Former OPM 

irector General Knudsen becomes in- 


spector general of production in 
held. As pepper-upper and tro: 
shooter, the Administration think 
will be “more useful” than in stagg« 
under the weight of policy decision 

What happens to Sidney Hillma 
not yet clear, for a temporary b 
spot in the realignment to force 
duction toward the President's 
goals (page 15) is the handling of 
labor job. In the mill is a schemx 
centralize all the labor agencies in 
Department of Labor. This would 
clude the new War Labor Board, | 
newly created Unized States Employ- 
ment Service, OPM’s Labor Divisio: 
and possibly NLRB. 

@ Hillman’s Opportunity?—Sidney Hill- 
man’s friends see this setup as a help t 
Hillman, expect him to emerge as $ 
retary or Assistant Secretary of Lab 
The scheme also has the support 
Hillman’s opponents, who hope that 
he will be lost in the shuffle. The grape- 
vine reports that William Green and 
Phil Murray have had their heads t 
gether on this and that A.F.L. and 
C.1.0. will plump for the scheme if 
they can agree on a man. 

Nelson won’t restrict himself to givy- 

ing orders to the Army and Navy. He 
is going to put his own men into key 
positions in the procurement servic 
As long as the Army and Navy insisted 
on going their own way, the intrinsically 
civilian jobs of policy-setting to get th 
most out of industry had to stay on 
OPM’s side of the fence. Now that 
they are subordinate to a civilian pro 
curement head, a lot of production- 
planning jobs can be moved over to 
their natural place at the next desk to 
the contract-letting job. 
@ Rougher Handling—If the Army and 
Navv have had to knuckle under, the 
war industries, too, can expect rougher 
handling. Nelson came to his SPAB 
job four months ago with a reputation 
as a hard hitter. That reputation has 
suffered in the intervening period, but 
if Nelson has seemed occasionally soft 
it was only because he had to be diplo 
matic to get any kind of job done under 
the old setup. He’s had Roosevelt's 
moral backing, but not until now has 
he had full power to direct production. 
@ Nelson-Henderson Team—It is a 
strange coincidence that Nelson took a 
week's junket to Havana just before the 
President gave him his new authority. 
Henderson, too, flounced off to Carib 
bean waters just before the President set 
him up as Price Administrator last 
spring. If there is any lingering doubt 
of the extent to which Roosevelt is now 
backing these two lieutenants (who are 
personally close to each other) as the rea! 
chiefs of America’s war effort, it should 
be resolved not only by the President’ 
selection of Nelson for the production 
job but by his determined support of 
Henderson in the struggle to get an 
effective price-control law (page 5). 
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War Goals—and Limits 


Troubleshooters who have to gear industry to new load 
are stunned by implications of President’s program. Survey 
reveals unpleasant facts with respect to critical materials. 


War production chiefs are flabber- 

asted by the new goals set by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. They can’t assume that 
F. D. R. picked these figures out of the 
air merely to give the enemy a jolt. It’s 
up to them to deliver if they can. 

e Ways to Get Production—T’he factors 
out of which OPM expects to squeeze 
more production are: 

More productive machine hours in 
existing plants (BW —Jan.10°42,p61). 

Conversion of whole industries. 

More subcontracting, more prime 
contracting. 

Some new facilities. 

Changes in design. 

Short cuts in manufacture. 

Extensive substitution for scarce ma- 
terials. 

Reducing civilian consumption of 
several critical materials to near-zero 
levels. 

Relaxation of price controls where 

this will stimulate production as in the 
program announced this week by Jesse 
Jones under which the Metals Reserve 
Co. will pay a premium price for zinc, 
lead, and copper produced in excess of 
1941 output (page 65). 
e December Results—The new demands 
were piled on just as OPM’s production 
chiefs and the war industries were get- 
ting squared off following the blow at 
Pearl Harbor. Officials say production 
results in December, following declara- 
tion of war, were gratifying, excecding 
estimates made at the beginning of the 
month. Expenditures jumped from less 
than $1,500,000,000 in November to 
just under $2,000,090,000. 

But converting $56,000,000,000 into 
war goods this year is something else 
again. The December rate included 
much for production facilities—the mak- 
ing of the equipment to make the wea- 
pons of war. Increasing the average 
monthly expenditure to $4,666,666,666, 
as required by the Roosevelt program, 
means that the present production curve 
will have to be yanked straight up in 
the air. 
¢ Tight to Desperate—With respect to 
materials, the situation ranges from tight 
to desperate. Here is the real lowdown 
on how we stand on the production of 
critical items as revealed by a quick 
inventory which defense officials have 
just completed: 

Magnesium production is figured at 
60,000,000 Ib. this year. More than 
that amount is needed for incendiaries 
and flares. 

Aluminum output is expected to 
teach 70,000,000 Ib. a month at the 
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end of the first quarter. Sixty thousand 
planes would take all of it. 

Nickel output of 18,000,000 Ib. a 
month won’t take care of the war de- 
mand for alloying steel, plating, etc. 

e Tin Supply—A_ visible supply of 
100,000 to 125,000 tons of tin will have 
to last for a long time. Prudent con- 


70,000 tons a year, despite the pressing 
demand of agriculture for tin cans. It’s 
needed for bearings and other indus- 
trial applications. That means forcing 
use in food packaging of black plate, 
lacquered plate, glass, various types of 
paper containers. 

A subcommittee representing the can 
manufacturers has submitted to OPM a 
program which would reduce the in- 
dustry’s consumption of tin from the 
36,950 tons used in 1941 to 31,900 tons 
for 1942 and 28,750 tons in 1943. 

@ Copper—The copper situation looked 
dark the day before the President hurled 
defiance at the Axis. Now it’s pitch- 
black. Copper requirements are figured 
at 5,000,000 tons to the end of 1943. 
Only 3,200,000 tons are in sight. A 


PREFABRICATED 


When the President last week set a 
new goal of 18,000,000 deadweight 
tons of shipping to be constructed in 
1942 and 1943, shipbuilders knew 
they would have to speed up construc- 
tion by all possible means. One such 


ANSWER ON RUBBER 


A huge new synthetic rubber 
production program was Washing 
ton’s answer this weck to contin 
ued Japanese advances into the 
world’s rubber empire. 

Instead of boosting synthetic 
production to a bare 120,000 tons 
a year—the goal until the President 
upped the sights in his state-of 
the-nation speech (BW-—Jan.10 
"42,p17)—Jesse Jones announced 
this week that synthetic capacity 
would be jumped to 400,000 tons, 
with the Reconstruction Finane« 
Corp. footing as much of the bill 
(estimated at $400,000,000) as in 
dustry was unwilling to assume 

Most of the major rubber and 
oil companies that are already 
working in the synthetic rubber 
field will participate in the en 
larged program, as well as some 
chemical companies. But, despite 
the A-]-a allocation rating that all 
equipment for the new plants will 
be given, it will be mid-1943 be 
fore they are in production. Even 
then, synthetic output in 1943 is 
not likely to rise much above the 
earlier estimate of 120,000 tons 
Natural rubber stocks on hand are 
large enough to meet all essential 
needs in the next year. 


device being used increasingly is pre 
fabrication of large sections of a ship's 
hull. For example, at the Wilming 
ton, Calif., yard of the California 
Shipbuilding Corp., the entire fore 
peak section of the bow of a “Liberty” 
cargo ship is lowered into place on the 
ways in one picce. 
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10% increase is the limit in domestic 
production. The best copper mine we’ve 
got is in the automobile industry’s left- 
over inventory of materials. 

A bright spot is the promising ex- 

periment in partial substitution of steel 
for copper in shell casings. This would 
save 900,000 tons of cartridge brass. 
The results of test firimg have been 
favorable and educational orders for 
several thousand shells have been placed 
with a number of firms. 
@ Equipment Needed—No dent in cart- 
ridge brass requirements can be counted 
on, however, till late in 1942; a long 
time will be needed to provide the 
necessary steel presses, heat-treating 
equipment and gauges. 

Zinc supply is not as tight as copper. 
This year's anticipated production is 
978,000 tons but complete allocation of 
zine and copper is certain. 

Lead also will have to go on alloca- 
tion. ‘This year’s production is figured 
at 900,000 tons. ; 
@ Iron Ingots—Production of iron in- 
gots will total somewhere around 82,- 
000,000 tons this year. ‘The equivalent 
in steel is 57,000,000 tons, 35,000,000 
of which are going into war goods at 
the December rate of consumption. 
Roosevelt's stepped-up goals will cut 
deeply into the 22,000,000 tons that 
otherwise might have been left for civil- 
lan consumption. 

The country’s present rubber supply 
of 600,000 to 800,000 tons (BW— 
Jan.10°42,p17) must be hoarded for war 
purposes and essential civilian uses. Re- 
claiming capacity is now 315,000 tons 
a year but this is equal only to 150,000 
tons of new rubber. Synthetic rubber 
output this year can hardly exceed 
40,000 tons, for the ten-fold increase in 
production, announced this week by 
Jesse Jones (page 15), is at least a year 
and a half away. Guayule rubber will be 
of little help, for it will take several years 
to produce any significant supply. 

Wood, glass, ceramic materials and 

certain types of plastics are still reason- 
ably plentiful. 
@ Specifications—Changes in design can 
achieve both quicker handwork and the 
acceleration of mass production. Some 
sacrifice of precision also will push pro- 
duction along. In ship plates, for ex- 
ample, this may mean working to a 
tolerance of s» of an inch instead of 
«x inch if so doing will get 50,000 more 
tons. In tanks, it may mean that the 
aluminum crankcasc now machined in 
one piece will be replaced by cast steel 
in two pieces. In general, the military 
can’t afford to be so stiff-necked about 
specifications. 

Many improvisations will be neces- 
sary. ‘This doesn’t necessarily mean a 
reduction in quality but if, in some 
cases, the end products are not as good, 
that is the sacrifice that must be made 
for achieving the program outlined by 
the President. 
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Detroit’s War Load 


Auto industry's already 
big ordnance orders are mul- 
tiplied two to five times as group 
is set up to guide conversion. 


The auto industry came out of the 
big Washington huddle last week (BW 
—Jan.10°42,p15) still running its own af- 
fairs—for a while at least. Appointment 
of a seven-man labor-management com 
mittee under the chairmanship of Cyrus 
K. Ching had a Reuther plan look, but 
the look was deceptive (page 58). ‘The 
committee is advisory to OPM, is “‘to 
assist in the development of the best 
method for the . . . conversion of the 
automobile industry.” 

The existing labor advisory and indus- 
try advisory committees of OPM had 
been merged. And that was about all 
that came out of the great auto meeting. 
Labor pressure for participation in man- 
agement, for compulsory pooling of the 
industry, and for the allocation of work 
was decisively defeated. 


Detroit may be headed for boom-time 
production records, but after auto 
dealers dispose of the 650,000 cars, 
due to be rationed out when the no- 
sale ban is lifted, they won't be get- 
ting any new stocks from the Motor 


City. Their plight becomes No. | 


e Pooling to Be Voluntary—Thx 
industry's armament job is to start 
a contracts-as-usual basis. Any p 
of facilities will be voluntary, 
achieved by intercompany negot 
Motor manufacturers, however, a1 
on something of a spot. Credit 
New Deal and labor circles with | 
torpedoed the Reuther plan, the: 
got to start delivering armament 
hitherto unprecedented rate. St 
tion to the achievement is provide 
only by talk of an official two-m 
deadline, but by a deluge of new 
tracts which descended on Detro: 
week. ‘This unprecedented back 
forcing tooling-up at a feverish rat 
Pearl Harbor marked the tu 
point in procurement of mun 
from the automobile industry. F1 
cumulative value of $600,000,01 
Dec. 1940, defense contracts award 
to the motor makers had risen on 
straight line to $2,000,000,000 at 
1941, to $4,000,000,000 at the en 
the year. But, as the country raised its 
sights to overhaul Axis munitions 
duction, procurement agencies rushe 
long-pending orders to the auto indus 
try, increased quantities in existing com 


problem to the Senate Small Business 
Committee which heard Clare Car 
gile, dealer association head, state 
their case. Administrator Henderson 
(right), took notes, assured dealers 
they would be granted aid in meeting 
losses incurred by the freezing ordct. 
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THERE NEVER WAS A BUDGET LIKE THIS! 
it’s three times as big as the World War's biggest—and it's 90% defense 
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mitments, shortened time elements of 
contracts, began discussions of huge 
additions to the war-materials program. 
® Production Plus—It was not, however, 
until the first 10 days of January that the 
deluge of contracts—billions in new or- 
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ders—flooded Detroit. With the rush to 
place the automotive industry on a full 
war footing, it is estimated that contract 
awards during the first quarter of 1942 
will surpass in value the cumulative total 
of the previous 18 months. 


Prior to hostilities OPM had asked 
the industry to produce $2,500,000,000 
of armament in 1942; now it wants 
$5,250,000,000 in the following cat 
ories: 

$1,250,000,00U0 in finished 


aircraft 


17 
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What General Motors 


Cumulawe 
value of 
contracts 

and 
deliveries, 
June 30, 194! 
$535 099 691 


Types of war materials 


Aircratt (including parts 
Tanks (power units, track sets and 


Total contracts $960 , 177 ,739 


parts) 2,312,060 
Guns (mounts, controls, machine 

guns, rifles) 169 , 360 ,625 
Marine (diesel engines and parts) 154,650,335 
Ammunition (shells, shot, car- 

tridge cases, fuses) 25,594,641 
Trucks (transmissions, cars, parts) 58,180,603 
Electrical equipment 13,449,123 
Other materials 1,530,061 


Is Making for Defense 


Cumulative New Contracts 
value of contracts, in 

contracts increases, process of 

and and firm negotiation 
deliveries, commitments, on 


Jan. 10, 1942 
$816,100 ,000 


Jan. 1-10,1942 
$135 ,750,000 


Dec 31, 194! 
$827 .024 793 


69 ,244 496 522,445 ,000 77 ,000 ,000 
271 ,846 ,867 87 ,730 ,000 405 ,400 ,060 
217 ,834,375 0 49, 300 ,000 

78 ,665 ,996 1,192,000 20 ,630 ,000 
136,734,185 21,165 ,000 0 

5,574,903 1,048 ,000 0 

12,905 ,o04 0 0 


$1,619.831 ,219 $1,368,430 ,000 


Deliveries 164 ,960 ,421 409 968 ,045 
Unfilled orders PEE BANEIIN, wir ycxcnccins. scodemspmaees 
and parts, including long-range, four- Dollar volume of Chrysler's arma- 


engined bombers (page 29). 
$1,000,000,000 in tanks. 
$1,500,000,000 in trucks (page 26) 

and other non-combatant military ve- 

hicles. 

$500,000,000 in combat vehicles. 

$1,000,000,000 in ordnance. 

+ Unique Problem—Meeting these bo- 
geys in 1942 means that the automobile 
industry must attain a production rate 
far in excess of its previous peacetime 
peak on durable goods. And it must ac- 
complish that not in the production of 
automobiles but in the manufacture of 
largely unfamiliar items. 

General Motors, for example, aver- 
aged $1,500,000,060 in mechanical 
goods over the past five years, attained 
just under $2,000,000,000 in 1941. Cur- 
rently, its production of armament is 
running at the rate of $700,000,000 an- 
nually. But G.M. has pledged itself to 
produce $2,000,000,000 of munitions 
in 1942. Attainment of that rate can- 
not be achieved until October; so to 
meet the year's delivery schedule, the 
corporation's plants must be pushed to- 
ward a production rate of $3,700,000,- 
000 annually. C. E. Wilson, G.M. 
president, hopes to re-employ all laid-off 
workers by the end of 1942 and reach 
a $4,000,000,000 annual production rate 
by the spring of 1943. 

@ Everything Doubled—Ford’s war or- 

ders amounted to approximately $1,- 

000,000,000 at the year end, but con- 

tracts for doubled quotas of bombers 

and aircraft engines, for trrcks, fire- 
control apparatus, and tanks should 
more than double present Ford com- 
mitments. Detroit observers would not 
be surprised to see the bomber and air- 
craft engine plants doubled. The Rouge 
plant itself will benefit from an $85,- 

000,000 truck order now pending. Total 

number of vehicles required of Ford is 

a military secret, but it is believed the 

contract will include 15,000 “blitz 

buggies.” 


‘ment contracts has not been revealed. 
Announcement has been made that the 
tank schedule will be tripled and the 
Bofors gun program doubled, but there 
has been no disclosure of the sums in- 
volved in the finished goods. 
@ Employment Schedule—More than 
20,000 Chrysler people are now engaged 
on defense work, and steps have been 
taken to assign 70% of productive ca- 
pacity in 13 plants to munitions. Be- 
tween April and July, it is estimated 
that Chrysler will produce about 80,000 
new-type combat cars, and that steps 
will be taken to gear military truck pro- 
duction to an annual output of 300,000 
units, as compared to a normal average 
of about 100,000 trucks for domestic 
purposes. Under good peacetime busi- 
ness conditions, Chrysler employs about 
80,000 people. Besides the 20,000 de- 
fense workers now employed, tanks and 
ordnance material should account for 
another 45,000 within a few months. 
Major defense jobs being tackled 
by the individual manufacturers—Big 
Three and independents—include the 
following: 


General Motors 


— engines, 
propellers, and aviation accessories consti- 
tute G.M.’s biggest defense job (table 
above). Allison liquid-cooled engine pro- 
duction has consistently kept ahead of 
requirements, and the plant is now pro- 
ducing engines at greater than rated capacity 
of 1,000 per month. 

In the air-cooled engine field, Buick is 
already in parts production at the Melrose 
Park plant outside Chicago, completed in 
eight months at a cost of $41,000,000. Two 
Flint plants have been retooled for parts 
feeders. With monthly quotas doubled 
and then redoubled—now at 2,000 per 
month—further tooling up will mainly be 
centered at Flint. Pilot engines have passed 
acceptance tests with flying colors. 

Like Buick, Chevrolet will also make the 
Pratt & Whitney 1200-hp. engine for Con- 
solidated four-engine bombing planes. Tool- 


aircraft subassemblies, 


ing up for the original program is two. 
thirds completed at the Tonawanda, Fi 
and Detroit, plants, but the program || 
be doubled to equal the Buick program, 
Continuous increase in production quot 
at these plants has caused excessive engin« 
ing loads in refiguring equipment and met) 
ods for higher production levels. 

Fisher Body was the first auto compa 
to get into production of aircraft subasse: 
blies for the 500-per-month bomber p: 
gram. Fisher is now supplying parts to thie 
North American assembly plant at Kans. 
City in production quantities ahead of 
schedule. Approximately 55% of the two 
motor bomber airframes are produced }y 
Fisher. 

Contracts for tanks—14-, 28-, and 60-ton 
jobs—and for armored cars held by General , 
Motors equal $522,455,000, of which some 
what over $300,000,000 is for tanks. These 
will be produced in four plants as soon as 
tooling can be made ready, probably earl; 
summer. 

In the ordnance field G.M. is notably 
ahead of Army and Navy delivery schedules 
Machine guns in 30 and 50 calibers are in 
production in four plants, with one unit 
making deliveries at twice the scheduled 
rate. Under war requirements, the plant 
concerned has been asked to turn out as 
much as three times its original capacity. 

Pontiac has received the Navy “E”’ flag 
for making substantial deliveries of Oerlikon 
20-mm. antiaircraft guns for ship protection, 
again months ahead of schedule. With a 
tripled order, Pontiac and Hudson together 
will produce 1,500 guns a month toward 
the middle of the year. 

Oldsmobile likewise is several hundred 
guns ahead on its Hispano-Suiza 20-mm. 
aircraft cannon. All but three parts are 
purchased from vendors. This manufactur 
ing and subcontracting record won for Olds 
the contract to produce all the 75-mm 
semi-automatic cannon required on_ the 
medium tanks to be manufactured by 
Chrysler, G.M., and Ford. Again only three 
important parts will be made at Lansing, 
but $8,000,000 worth of machine tools 
have been ordered; such is the difference be 
tween gun work and auto manufacture. 

Chevrolet and Yellow Truck have con 
sistently kept ahead of delivery schedules 
on military trucks. Present contracts will 
be completed in March, but pending orders 
will keep truck production at capacity for 
the balance of 1942. Chevrolet has shipped 
more than 125,000 military trucks, accord 
ing to reports. 


Ford 


Ford will probably complete assembly of 
its first Consolidated four-engine bomber in 
February, as part of an educational order 
for 10 ships. Actual production of bombers 
at the Willow Run plant will probably be 
gin in July. The original $480,000,000 
order for 800 completed bombers and 1,200 
bombers in knocked-down form will stretch 
into a long-term production contract, ac 
cording to latest information. To double 
production at Willow Run, it is anticipated 
that Ford will receive a contract to enlarge 
the $58,000,000 plant, now nearing the 
final stages of construction. 

The Ford penchant for tooling up de- 
fense operations at a higher production po- 
tential than seems immediately necessary 
has resulted in attainment of a current out- 
put of ten 18-cylinder Pratt & Whitney mo- 
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Beginning 
the 
100th Year 


of 


Ryerson Steel-Service 


Large and complete stocks, steel of known quality, 
prompt and dependable service....these are the 
rugged cornerstones on which the Ryerson business 
has been built. 100 years of experience is at the 
disposal of Ryerson customers to help them meet 
every steel problem. Today, our stock in many lines 
is depleted and war needs have the right of way. 
However, we continue to serve every customer to the 
best of our ability in accordance with the Govern- 
ment Program. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 
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RYERSON STOCKS 


Beams and Heavy Structurals 


Channels, Angles, Tees and Zees 
Rails, Spikes, Bolts, etc 
Plates and Sheets 
Hot Rolled Bars, Hoops and Bands 
Cold Finished Shafting 
Alloy and Tool Steels 
Heat Treated Alloy Steels 
Strip Steel, Flat Wire, ete. 
Stainless Steel 
Mechanical Tubing 
Boiler Tubes and Fittings 
Welding Rod, Wire 
Rivets, Bolts, Nuts, Washers, ete. 
Concrete Reinforcing Bars 
Babbitt Metal and Solder 


tors per day. This is well ahead of sched 
uled deliveries. Ford's progress on the 
original 5,000 engine order resulted in rais 
ing the contract to 10,000 motors and lift 
ing the preduction rate to 40 per day when 
the enlarged plant is in full production. An 
other engine plant of equal size is likely 
to be ordered by the government in the near 
future 

The original 400-per month medium 
tank project discussed with Ford has not 
reached the final contract stage, an endless 


stream of changes being desired by Army 
engineers. There is probably ample reason 
for this situation, because other facilities 
are in production or well advanced. Prob 
lems of improved design, welding, analysis 
of the bullet-resisting steel, suggest that the 
Ford-built tanks will be the “1943 models,” 
even though they get into production this 
fall. The Ford tank program envisages $39, 
000,000 for facilities, mostly machinery and 
material-producing equipment. Parts would 
be made at the Rouge or purchased from 


CROWDED WASHINGTON 


With office space at a premium in 
Washington, D. C., some non-defense 
government agencies are being moved 
to other cities (BW —Jan.3'42,p7) and 
many defense groups are being moved 
into the “temporary” buildings which 
are crowding closer and closer to the 


capital's white marble permanent 
structures. Some idea as to the extent 
of the temporary-building construc- 
tion program can be had from the size 


of only two of the buildings—Tempo- 
rary Buildings “T” and “U,” being 
constructed on Constitution Ave. 
from 12th to 14th Sts. (above). At 
4th and Independence Ave., S.W., 
where another group of the new office 
buildings has been built, Temporary 
Building “D” (on the right, below) 
is across the street from Temporary 
Building “E,” which was built during 
the last war—thereby raising the ques- 
tion of just how “temporary” the 
structures actually are. 


vendors, and assembly carried out 
Highland Park Plant. 


Chrysler 


Besides operation of the Tank A 
which is well ahead of schedule, ( 
is entrusted with a number of major « 
assignments. Chief job is the enlarg« 
program, which probably surpasses 
000,000, now that the original assig 
has been tripled. The tank parts pr 
the doubled Bofors gun operation, ai 
bomber-parts project for Martin ha 
ready been distributed in 11 of Ch 
13 plants. Production of antiaircraft 
is ahead of schedule. The duralumi: 
ing plant for aircraft forgings, a 100: 
setup, is in operation. Cost estimat 
equipment with which to make Chr 
2,000 hp. airplane engine at the rate 
per day are being compiled accord 
equipment vendors. 


Packard 


With total defense contracts valued 
$250,000,000, Packard was the first 
manufacturer to bite off a large chunk 
armament business relative to its size. ¢ 
pleted in 40 weeks, three factories 
into production on 9,000 Rolls Rove 
motors for the American and British goven 
ments, last September. Production should 
soon reach 40 engines per day as morc 
are trained and deliveries of purchased part 
reach desired quotas. Packard 
ducing 1350-hp. marine engines for torpedo 
boats. Acknowledged orders total 1,62 
these engines, but pending orders will 
Packard to increase its productive capa 
several-fold above five engines per day 


Hudson 


Chief defense responsibility of Hudsor 
operation of the $20,000,000 Naval Arsena 
the fourth such establishment in the 
try. O6cerlikon guns will be produced 
quantity, plus many ordnance items on a 
job-shop basis. Mass-production of engin 
parts for the Wright plant at Lockland 
Ohio, is underway. Fuselage sections ar 
being tooled up for the Martin B-26 
bomber, and ailerons are being shipped to 
Republic Aviation. Defense contracts held 
by Hudson approximate $120,000,000 


Studebaker 


Besides production of military trucks, 
Studebaker is ahead of schedule on manu 
facture of Wright engines, despite impor 
tant specification changes by the govern 
ment. It is believed that the original pro 
gram was raised to an eventual output of 
2,000 engines per month. Studebaker 
equipped three plants at South Bend, Ft 
Wayne, and Chicago for the engine pro 
gram, after finding that a negligible number 
of auto-plant tools could be adapted to 
aviation engine work. Through a_ well 
organized subcontracting program, Stude 
baker was able to farm out well over 50% 
of the job to other firms. 


Nash 

Nash is likewise chiefly interested in the 
aviation-procurement program. One million 
sq. ft. of floor space at the Reo plant 1s 
being equipped with $23,650,000 of ima 
chinery to produce Hamilton Standard 
three-blade propellers for large bombers, 


1S also pro 
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Fire-Fighters 
for the Air Fighters of the 


INTERNATIONAL FIRE TRUCKS 


On the Alert at Airfields—Coast to Coast! 


H™ is one job that calls for flawless 
performance. Fire, grim hazard of 
the air stations, must be held in check. 
This is the 24-hour-a-day duty of a 
great fleet of Internationals at R.C.A.F. 
bases throughout Canada. 


When these big, red fire-fighters roar 
into headlong action, all truck -driving 
rules are off! Headed for the scene of 
disaster, the main idea is to get there 
fast. Rough going—breakneck speeds— 
total disregard for the good of the truck 
—these are the harsh demands they 
must meet. Powerful, flexible, and fast, 
these Internationals are typical of the 
finest hauling equipment on earth. 

In every corner of the world truck- 


men depend on Internationals—forthese 
trucks go everywhere, haul everything 
a truck can haul. From Rangoon to 
Rio, from Halifax to Cape Horn, from 
Sydney to Shanghai and on the Burma 
Road, Internationals are working 
everywhere, rolling up their reputa- 
tion for performance and dependability. 


Here in the United States, where 
Internationals are designed and built, 
veteran operators say that these trucks 
do a better job of hauling and do it 
more economically than anything else 
on wheels. And truckmen have backed 
that up for each of the past ten years 
by putting more heavy-duty Interna- 
tionals on the road than any other make. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONA! 
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Ready for Action! 


HIS R.C.A.F. pilot looks aloft and pr: 

pares totake off, ready for any emergen: 
... At Harvester factories in this country 
and Canada, men are looking forward and 
helping to strengthen Democracy for the job 
ahead. They are rapidly increasing produc 
tion on a wide variety of military equip 
ment. In the U.S. this includes International 
Trucks for the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps, crawler TracTracTors, 155-millimeter 
gun carriages, shell cases, and intermediat 
artillery. This Company is dedicating its 
activities to the achievement of Victory 


TRUCKS 


a 


2\ 


DEMOLITION EXPERIMENT 


A pneumatic earth auger which 
quickly bores holes about a foot in di- 
ameter is an industrial development 
being tried out by U.S. Army engi 
neers who are testing equipmeut and 
explosives in the reservoir area of the 
new Cherokee Dam in Tennessee. 
Because of the necessity for the reser- 


voir clearance, the engineers are hav- 


ing an opportunity to turn loose their 
demolition forces on bridges, dams, 
and roadways. They set and shoot 
some of their charges in a matter of 
minutes, as under battle conditions 
with the enemy closing in. The data 
provided by these experiments will be 
checked against previous findings in 
the interest of improving demolition 
efhciency. New explosive formulae 
may be the outcome. 


and for approximately 15 chief parts of the 
Pratt & Whitney 18-cyvlinder engine. Nash's 
participation in defense contracts exceeds 
$100,000,000 


Willys-Overland 


As of Dec. 15, Wallys-Overland defense 
contracts stood at approximately $75,000, 
000. The ‘Toledo concern has _ received 
orders for “jeeps,” shells, breech housings, 
recoil cylinders, gun carriages, and for the 
machining of aluminum forgings. 


LONG WAY AROUND 


Inconvenienced but undaunted by 
Japan's interference with its normal air 
route to the Orient by way of Hawaii, 
Midway, Wake, Guam, and the Philip- 
pines, Pan American Airw: avs has re- 
established its service over a 16,800-mile 
route spanning two-thirds of the world 
east of the U.S. No details of the new 
route are given but it is believed to fol- 
low the Pan American line to Africa 
—through Trinidad; Natal, Brazil; Bo- 
lama, Portuguese Africa; and Leopold- 
ville, Belgian Congo; to Khartoum, 
Egypt. From Egypt to Burma, the clip- 
pers will probably follow the route of 
British Imperial Airways. The new serv- 
ice will cover its flight to the East in 
about seven days. 
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Distillers’ Woes 


OPM commandeers one- 
third of alcohol capacity for use 
in industry and in munitions, 
and drys are active again. 


With the prohibitionists launching 
vigorous new dry campaigns, with rum 
production shut down entirely, and with 


a third of its capacity suddenly com- ' 


mandeered by OPM for production of 
industrial alcohol, the liquor industry 
now is tackling in earnest the job of 
meeting wat requirements and maintain- 
ing business as near usual as possible 
under the circumstances. 

@ Underlying Causes—The OPM last 
week prohibited the use of molasses in 
beverage spirits and called upon the 
whiskey distillers to produce 60,000,000 
gallons of 190-proof alcohol from grain 
for industrial and ordnance purposes. 
These moves were forced by the sky- 
rocketing demand for alcohol and the 
curtailed supply of sugar from which— 
by way of molasses—the bulk of alcohol 
is normally produced. 


In collateral orders, the use of ethyl 


alcohol was curtailed, particularly in th: 
toilet goods industry, and the use of 
methyl (wood) alcohol, essential ingrc 
dient of formaldehyde, was prohibited 
for anti-freeze purposes, thus increasin 
the pressure on ethyl alcohol. 

e Big Plants Affected—Only 10 or 12 bi; 
distilling plants equipped to produc 
190-proof alcohol are directly affected 
by the alcohol production order, but 
practic: illy the entire alcohol capacit 
of these plants will be required. R¢ 
mainder of the industry can continue to 
produce whiskey as heretofore. 

Most of the companies directly af 
fected have several plants, only one o 
two of which will be drawn into the 
alcohol program, the rest continuin; 
normal whiskey production. Some com 
panies like giant Hiram Walker ar 
stymied for the time being because thei: 
main plants are equipped to produc: 
both whiskey and alcohol under on 
roof, which they cannot do simultan¢ 
ously under present Internal Reveni 
laws. To permit such companies t 
maintain whiskey production while pro 
ducing alcohol full time, the OPM and 
the War Department requested Con 
gress to speed up a revised draft of th« 
Dirksen bill, introduced by Rep. Gear 
hart of Calif. ‘This was favorably re 
ported out of the House Ways and 
Means Committee the day after th« 
OPM’s alcohol order was announced. 
e Sad Plight of Blends—When the Dirk 
sen-Gearhart bill passes, the distilling 
industry will be able to produce whiske\ 
and brandy in substantially the sam¢ 
volume as heretofore. Little if any new 
alcohol will be available for the produc 
tion of blended whiskies, gin, cordials 
and liqueurs. However, nearly a year's 
normal supply of blending alcohol is 
laid up in storage and little dislocation 
of the blended whiskey business is ex 
pected for at least that long. By judi 
ciously stretching the available supply, 
the liquor industry may be able to pro 
duce satisfactory blends for as much as 
two years. 

By that time the average blend 
drinker may have been converted to a 
straight whiskey drinker. If so, the 
industry hopes to be able to supply him 
indefinitely, what with five years’ supply 
of whiskey in storage and no worse 
than a momentary production curtail- 
ment in prospect. 

e Gin’s Fate in Doubt—Even though 
rum output is shut off, not only in the 
United States but in the important 
rum-producing Virgin Islands and in 
Puerto Rico as well, existing stocks may 
last for several years. Gin is problemat- 
ical. Most gin is distilled or rectified 
in the same stills that are now to be 
devoted to industrial alcohol production. 
Some of the blending alcohol in storage 
might be used as the base for a “bath 
tub” type of gin, but the gin business 
is notoriously unprofitable, and the big 
distillers may be expected to use their 
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Madeleine Carroll and Stirling Hayden 
in Paramount Pictures’ current celluloid 


epic in Technicolor —"Bahama Passage.” 


a 


Why “Cclltotd ” és slang fer a motion procline 


A day never passes without the 
phrase ‘a Celluloid epic” appearing 
in the newspapers and magazines or 
coming over the air to describe a 
motion picture film. 

In fact, many years ago, we had to 
instruct our clipping bureau to pass 
over these references to our trade 
name “Celluloid” or the bill for clip- 
ping would soonlook super-colossal. 

The reason this phrase has clung 
so tight is that members of the 
Celanese Celluloid organization 
played two fundamental parts in 
founding the motion picture indus- 
try. First, by giving the world the 


first plastic, Celluloid—which is the 
base of all commercial film. Second, 
in 1890, by inventing the process of 
making Celluloid in continuous 
lengths or rolls, which is essential for 
producing a reel of motion pictures. 

That was 37 years before we 
introduced 


LUMARITH 


the new era plastic of today. 

We cite this case as an everlasting 
reminder that American inventive- 
ness has a habit of solving problems 
—including shortages. 


Today, Lumarith, the first cellulos 
acetate plastic, is doing a job in 
many defense applications—in th 
air, on the ground and under th: 
ground. Naturally, with this plastic, 
whose supremacy is unchallenged in 
many fields, the shortage problem 
has raised its ugly head. 

But with the vigor that got this 
business and the plastics industry 
started, we are solving material 
problems every day. 

Which leads us to end on this note 
—to be in on the ground floor in plas 
tics developments, keep in touch with 


Celanese Celluloid. 


clanese Celluloid Coworation. 


Celanese Celluloid Corporation (formerly Celluloid Corporation), 180 Madison Ave., New York City. Sole Producer of Celluloid® (cellulos: 
nitrate), Lumarith* (cellulose acetate), Lumarith Protectoid* (transparent packaging material), H-Scale* (synthetic pearl essence), Lindol® (plasticizer 
and lubricant additive), Samson* and Safety Samson* Film Bases, and Vimlite* (Flexible health glass). *Trademarks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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limited supply of alcohol for whiskey 
blends 

Hardest hit by the alcohol order are 

little blenders who have no reserve sup- 
ply of alcohol and probably won't be 
able to get any from the big blenders 
like Seagram and Calvert to whom 
blending alcohol is equally vital. 
e@ Problems Vary—Ihe companies spe 
cializing in straight whiskies like Na- 
tional and Schenley are in a much better 
position to weather the war than houses 
like Seagram and Calvert which have 
put all their eggs—with great profit until 
now—in the spirit blend basket. Sea- 
gram which has for years been the in 
dustry’s sales leader faces hard times 
within a year or two unless there is 
some improvement in the alcohol sup 
ply. Seagram officials pray that next 
vear the alcohol-molasses situation won't 
be nearly so tight. 

Although the problem of alcohol is 

uppermost, the industry is not ignoring 
the prohibitionists who have redoubled 
their efforts to dry up military camps 
and naval establishments since Pearl 
Harbor. ‘lo meet the threat, the latest 
all-industry trade association, Allied Liq- 
uor Industries, has announced a plan 
similar to that of the brewers whereby 
“dives,” particularly around Army and 
Navy camps, would be obliged to “clean 
up or close up.” 
@ Lack of Unity—Indicative, however, 
that the Allied outfit has not yet suc- 
ceeded in uniting the squabbling liquor 
industry was the subsequent announce 
ment by the Conference of Alcoholic 
Beverage Industries—another all-industry 
trade association—that it is readying a 
thorough-going public relations program 
for the entire industry. 


Because the National Guard Armory 
where the usually is held was 
“not available” this vear, poultrymen’s 
prize hens at the New York Poultry 
Show were displayed on the broad ex- 


show 
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NoHen-EggRiddle 


Poultry raisers at show in 
New York figure both come 
first as income producers, with 
war spurring demand. 


Outlook in the egg and chicken mar- 
kets is something for poultrymen to 
crow over. For Washington 1s calling 
on the great American hen to boost 
production and is assuring her owner 
of high prices. 
e Effects of War—These elements gave 
a cheerful tone to the New York poul- 
try show held last week. An accent of 
positive gaicty was added by the fact 
that the event was staged in the Palm 
Garden dance hall, with chicken head- 
liners on the main floor, pheasants on 
the stage, water fowl in the refreshment 
room, and pigeons on the balcony. 
Again the war was to blame. It pre- 
vented the use of the National Guard 
Armory where the show usually is held. 

alk was mostly about what poultry- 
men (and the hens) could do to meet 
the Department of Agriculture’s new 
quotas. This year’s goal is 3,800,000,000 
doz. eggs from farms, plus 10% for 
back-vard flocks, or a total of over 
+,000,000,000 doz. (BW —Sep.13'41, 
pl7). ‘There won't be any difficulty 
meeting the figure since last spring’s 
bogey of 375,000,000 farm hens by Jan. 
] this vear has been met. This puts the 
hen population close to the 1930 top of 
400,000,000. Nobody appears to be 
worried over the fact that the 1942 egg 
output will be some_ 600,000,000 doz. 


panse of the main floor of the Palm 
Garden dance hall. While the hens 
cackled over record egg production, 
their owners eae ‘seemingly-un- 
limited demand under new quotas. 


New York on Jan. 


above the 1936-1940 average. Ever 
time a British lease-lend supplant com: 
to Washington he asks for more Amc 
ican eggs. To soothe farm fears that 
many eggs may bear down on prices, th 
Department of Agriculture promises th 
any surplus will be absorbed by e, 
panded egg-drying capacity (BW—Aug 
30°41,p30). New plants (mostly privat 
companies) will increase our egg-dryin; 
capacity from 12,000,000 Ib. a year t 
100,000,000. And practically all th 
is for the British. 

Ihe hen is assigned an important 

post in the food battle line because sh« 
represents a supply source that can bi 
quickly extended. In November com 
mercial hatcheries produced 21,929,000 
chicks, a 66% increase over the previous 
record for November in 1940. They can 
be sold for meat or (in the case of 
pullets) saved for layers. A conscien 
tious Leghorn pullet starts laying at 44 
months. 
@ Outlook for Spring—On Dec. 1 there 
were 19% more pullets on farms than 
on the same date of 1940. With favor 
able egg prices in prospect, a minimum 
number probably will be killed before 
spring. Thus the period of flush produc 
tion (March, April, May, June) should 
find 10% more layers on the production 
line. 

If the addition in numbers weren't 

sufficient to mect the government's call 
for a 10% increase, the quota should 
be met by individual accomplishment. 
For American hens are rising nobly to 
their responsibilities. ‘The typical hen 
laid 64 eggs in November, against a 
1930-1939 average for that month of 
5 eggs. Reflected in the increase is bet- 
ter breeding, better feeding, better care, 
and better weather conditions. 
@ Good Feed Ratio—The relation of 
feed costs to prices received for eggs is 
more effective in the present situation 
than patriotism. Feed has advanced 
some but not enough to upset the profit 
resulting from the jump taken by egg 
prices. Last month fresh eggs (firsts) 
sold in Chicago for 38% more than a 
vear earlier. (Firsts were 34¢ a doz. in 
12.) 

Poultry raisers at the New York show 
figured their advantage would hold even 
after peace. For a large percentage of 
the chickens in England, Germany, 
France, Italy and all the other countries 
of Europe have long since gone into the 
pot. China, once a seller of immense 
quantities of dried eggs, has disappeared 
from the market. When the shooting 
is over, where are foreign countries go- 
ing for new flocks? The fanciers can see 
but one source to replenish the world— 
the U.S. A. In addition they figure that 
high food prices will induce many Amer- 
ican families to start flocks in the back 
yard to be fed on scraps from the table. 
@ lowa Tops List—Biggest chicken and 
egg state is lowa. It markets much of 
its grain in the feather and in the shell 
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"WAR DEPARTMENT COMMUNIQUE NO. 2 


The Railroads aided greatly’... 


...and are proud to do their part in carrying out plans 
made long before, between railroads and the military 
departments of the government. 


The years of planning and preparation proved their 
worth when war struck — suddenly and treacherously — 
on December 7, 1941. 


A united, determined America can count on its fight- 
ing forces — and its railroads! 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


* + * > * WASHINGTON, D.C. ee. * * = 
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WHAT EMPLOYERS 
SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT LOAN COSTS 


D° YOU KNOW how much it actually costs 
your employes to borrow from a family 
finance company? Many executives believe the 
charges to be far higher than they actually are. 

Suppose one of your men suddenly needs $50 
to meet an emergency. He tells Household 
Finance about his problem and gets the money 
in a quick, private transaction. No endorsers 
or guarantors are required. 


$50 loan costs $4.48 


The borrower chooses, from a variety of pay- 
ment plans, the one which best fits his own 
income and situation. He may, for instance, 
choose to repay his $50 loan in six monthly 
instalments of $9.08 each—a total of $54.48. 
In that case, the total cost of his $50 loan is 
only $4.48. This charge includes everything. 
There is nothing more to pay. A $100 loan, re- 
paid in six monthly instalments of $18.15 each, 
a total of $108.90, costs just $8.90. 


@ How cost may be reduced 
When an employe borrows at Household Fi- 
nance, he pays charges only on his monthly 
balance, not on the original amount of the loan. 
The sooner a loan is repaid, the less it costs. If 
a borrower should receive a bonus and wish to 
repay part or all of his loan ahead of schedule, 
he may do so at any time. The charges are re- 
duced in exact proportion to the extent of the 
prepayment. 

The table below shows some typical loan 
plans. Payments include all charges. Charges 
are made at the rate of 244% per month (less 
in many territories on larger loans). Household’s 
charges are below the maximum rates author- 
ized by the Small Loan Laws of most states. 


+ 


Last year Household Finance made over | 


800,000 loans to workers in all branches of 
industry. These loans helped troubled families 
to pay medical expenses, keep insurance in 
force, clean up old debts and maintain living 
standards. 

We would like to send you more information 
about Household Finance service without obli- 
gation. Please use the coupon. 


WHAT BORROWER GETS 


WHAT BORROWER REPAYS MONTHLY 
2 6 12 15 18 
paymts | paymts | paymts | paymts | paymts 
$ 20 |{$ 10.38 |$ 3.63 |$ 1.95 
50 25.94 9.08 4.87 


100 51.88 | 18.15 9.75 |$ 8. . 
150 77.82 | 27.23 | 14.62 | 32.11 | 10.45 


200 103.77 | 36.31 | 19.50 | 16.15 
250 129.71 | 45.39 | 24.37 | 20.19 | 17.42 
300 155.65 | 54.46 | 29.25 | 24.23 | 20.90 


Above payments include charges of 24% per 
month and based on prompt payment are in 
effect in seven states. Due to local conditions, 
rates elsewhere vary slightly. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Cotp oration 


STABLISHED 18676 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 305 branches in 203 cities 
‘eee eS SS SS SS SS SS eS SSS ee ee Se 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. BW-A 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners— without obligation. 


| 
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Business Week's Monthly Index of 
Business Activity rose to 164.0 in De- 
cember. This compares with revised 
figures of 162.5 for November and 
160.4 for October. The index for 


December, 1940, was 141.9. The An 
nalist Monthly Business Index (ad- 
justed for long-term growth) rose to 
126.5 in November, against 125.5 in 
October, 114.3 in November, 1940. 


as well as on the hoof. lowa produces 
over 25% of the nation’s eggs, over 
18% of its poultry. It accounts for 
50% more eggs than the next nearest 
state, Minnesota, which in turn has 
double the production of the third state, 
Illinois. In chickens, Iowa holds a simi- 
lar position of prominence, and New 
York and Minnesota fight it out for 
second and third positions. 

Fourth on the latter list is Delaware. 
The standing of this tiny state reflects 
a development of the last six years. In 
that time the Atlantic beach strip from 
Georgetown, Del., through 2 section of 
Maryland, to Accomac, Va., has become 
an important supplier. Last year this 
section sold 60,000,000 chickens, re- 
ceiving nearly $30,000,000 in return. 
This was double the receipts of 1938. 
e New Vistas—The story dates back to 
David Steele, who quit the U.S. Coast 
Guard 20 years ago to experiment with 
chickens. All about him fruit growers 
were going broke because of southern 
competition and ruinous plant diseases. 
Steele hit on a sturdy, fast-growing breed 
by crossing a New Hampshire Red hen 
with a Barred Rock Rooster. Neighbors 
who saw Steele prosper jumped for the 
poultry bandwagon. Retreat of farm 
boys from slump-blighted cities accentu- 
ated the movement during the 30's. 

As the boom grew, feed-bills, flocks, 
even houses were underwritten by the 
feed mills. Now about 30 mills are 
operating in the area and the competi- 
tion is something terrific. ‘The situation 
has encouraged everybody to take a shot 
at poultry raising. 

Chick-raisers will remember Pearl 
Harbor for a very special reason. It has 
caused a shortage of chicken sexers. 
These constitute the rare professionals 
who can tell whether a small chick is 
male or female, thus enabling the raiser 
to sell his hatch as cockerels or pullets. 
Most of the sexers are Japanese. 


Truck: Speedup 


OPM limitation order em- 
phasizes need for top output 
prior to Mar. 1and most efficient 
freight movement thereafter. 


otal ban on production of medium 

and heavy trucks for commercial uses 
after Mar. 1, announced last week, 
provoked two reactions. First, output 
through February will be pushed to the 
limit. Second, regional and nationwide 
coordination, in order to utilize present 
equipment best, will be rushed. 
@ Output Facilitated—The Office of 
Production Management authorized an 
increase of 15% in motor truck output 
during February and extended the A-3 
preference rating on materials in order 
to facilitate production of the permissi- 
ble 53,436 units next month. Manu- 
facturers have been given individual 
production quotas and the temporary 
ban on sale of trucks has been amended 
to permit purchase by the armed forces, 
lend-lease authorities, defense agencies, 
any prime contractor with the armed 
forces, or any person with A-1-j or higher 
preference rating. 

A large floating supply of motor car- 
riers is available because of the record 
output of trucks in 1941—more than a 
million units in the United States and 
200,000 in Canada. Previous peak of 
893,085 for the U.S. was recorded in 
1937. Volume of revenue freight trans- 
ported by motor truck last year also 
reached a new all-time peak. 

@ Regional Divisions—In order to han- 
dle the growing demands of the armed 
forces on truck facilities with least dis- 
ruption to handling of commercial traf- 
fic, coordination of facilities is necessary. 
Under the theory that the West Coast 
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What does 


TERRIFYING thought . . . fire in 

the night. What a relief to find 
no cause for alarm ... Must have 
been dreaming. 


You doze off again, comforted by 
the thought that homes are safer 
today. The capital stock companies 
your insurance agent represents 
have had a hand in making them 
safer by promoting fire prevention 


% ) protection . 


throughout the Country for years. 


But if you were driven from your 
home by fire you would know that 
your home, furniture and all your 
belongings were adequately in- 
sured. In fact, your agent only re- 
cently adjusted your insurance to 
present increased values. 

Yes, 


gives you priceless peace of mind. 


capital stock fire insurance 


- do for you? 


These companies help 
prevent fire... by 

° inspecting cities for fire- 
safety 


. promoting improvements 
in building laws. 


. sponsoring the testing of 


materials and appliances for 
fire-safety. 


. aiding the authorities in 
running down firebugs. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 85 John St., New York Est. 1866+ Nation-wide organization cf 200 capital stock fire insurance companies 
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In bomb-harassed British towns, shopkeepers have discov- 
ered how a few pennies worth of tape not only help save 
thousands of dollars worth of damage, but also guard human 
lives. To prevent window-glass from shattering through the 
blast of nearby explosions, air-wardens take tape and criss- 
cross each window-pane in steadying fashion as below. 

The window-savers generally used are tapes which stick at 
a touch, without heat or moisture. Such tapes are typical 
products of the Industrial Tape a whose hundreds 
of different tapes are widely relied @f in this country by naval 
architects and ordnance draftsmen, by makers of airplanes, 
tanks, battleships, stoves, shoes, parachutes, flares, shells, foods, 
automobiles, railroad cars, oxygen tents, etc., to perform vital 
tasks of construction or protection. 

From all over the world our engineers have gathered their 
studies of tape uses and tape economies. Their case histories 
might well make a tape encyclopedia bigger than the Britan- 
nica. Perhaps they can help you, as they have helped thous- 
ands of other businesses, to perform some operation more 
efficiently, by using the right tape in the right place. 


it 
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is the most likely point of invasion, 
when-as-and-if invasion comes, this 
gion has been selected as testing grow 
for the coordination and centralizati 
of motor truck transportation. The 
gional methods later may be made 1 
tionwide. 

Joseph B. Eastman, new director 
defense transportation, has appoint 


| Commissioner John L. Rogers of t 


Interstate Commerce Commission, w! 
is chairman of the Central Motor Trai 
portation Committee, to head the . 


| ordinator’s division of motor transport 
| Rogers now is on the West Coast and 


intends to conduct regional “how-to 


| do-it” meetings this month and next 


e Pro Rata Assessments—The western 


| region now embraces the states of Cali 
| fornia, Washington, Oregon, Idah 


Montana, Nevada, Utah, and Arizona 
Dispatching offices, being established at 


| San Francisco, Seaitle, Portland, Lo 


Angeles, Salt Lake City, and Phoenix 


| will be financed by assessing the motor 
carriers in proportion to traffic hauled 


The executive in charge of each dis 
patching office will be guided by a cen 
tral official to be appointed by Rogers’ 
ofice, and will be charged with th« 
responsibility of seeing that normal com 
mercial motor freight is kept moving, 
that the normal flow of military supplies 
continues, and that emergency demands 
for trucking facilities are filled. ‘The 
Army or Navy will be authorized to req 
uisition trucks from this central office 
And the regional headquarters are au 
thorized to distribute these orders 
among their available truck pool. 


| @ California Model—The regional offices 
| now are listing the cquipment availabl 


in their domain. Partial guide has been 
the California truck pool which was cs 
tablished last year to keep equipment 
losses of individual operators at a mini 
mum and to help maintain schedules 


| States are encouraged to relax, tempo 
| rarily at least, their legal load limits for 


trucks. 

The Oregon Highway Commission 
has cooperated by extending the legal 
load limits for trucks from 50-ft. lengths 
to 60-ft. and from 54,000 Ib. gross to 
68,000 Ib. for vehicles carrying half a 
load (weight or volume) or more of de 
fense goods. Rules are broadly inte: 


| preted to include all material for plants 


| with defense orders. It has been esti 
| mated that cost of breaking up loads to 


smaller trucks at the state line amounted 
to $3.87 a ton. 

e Blackout Problems—Physical disrup- 
tion of services during blackouts will be 
kept at a minimum. On the night of 
Dec. 12, during the blackout, 21 trucks 


| were laid up on the San Francisco Bay 


bridge. Trucks now may be operated 


| during blackouts, but must be prepared 


to stop and turn out lights when flagged 
bv “minute men.” Still to be decided 
are terms of pay for truck operators dur 
ing blackout delays. 
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Bomber Plan No. 3 | 


Redoubled program again | 
doubled; goal now 1,000 heav- | 
ies a month by mid-1943. New 


call is made on auto industry. | 


While the first of the “Knudsen plan” 
bombers (BW—Nov.16'40,p15) was tak- 
ing to the air this month, blueprints for 
the third big stepup in heavy-bomber 
output were in the making. As a result 
of expansions beginning with 1940, the 
production goal has been raised from 
some 85 heavy bombers a month (now 
substantially achieved) until plans for 
the latter part of 1943 now call for 1,000 
of these craft (four-engine, 30-ton or 
larger) each month. 

e A Series of Jumps—The rest of the air- 
craft program has undergone fewer 
changes. Until President Roosevelt 
sprang his demand for 60,000 planes 
this year, it was, in fact, following sub- 
stantially the lines laid out a year ago. 
The bomber part of the program, in 
contrast, has grown by leaps. The first 
big jump came in late 1940 with the 
development of the Knudsen auto- 
bomber plan, under which the auto 
industry would make parts for 200 me- 
dium and 100 heavy bombers to be | 
assembled in four government-owned | 
midwestern assembly plants. 

The second leap was taken last spring 
(BW—May10’41,p7) when Washington 
turned back to the aircraft industry for 
capacity expansions designed to boost 
output to about 500 heavy bombers— 
a goal at first set for July, 1943. ‘The 
third leap, mapped this month, is de- 
signed to double the previously sched- 
uled output. 

e First to Fly—The first Knudsen-plan | 
plane to fly was a North American twin- 

engine bomber, built in a government | 
assembly plant at Kansas City. ‘The 
plant is operated, under a fee arrange- 
ment, by North American Aviation, 
which is assembling parts and subassem- 
blies built by General Motors. When 
the plant gets up to capacity it will be 
building 100 B-25’s a month. 

Production is still some months away 
at the three other Knudsen-plan plants. 
At Omaha, Martin will build 100 B-26 
twin-engine bombers a month from 
parts furnished by Chrysler. Chrysler is 
not doing as much of the work itself as 
G.M. is, is subcontracting a good deal 
to a variety of automotive suppliers. 
¢ Tulsa and Fort Worth—Consolidated 
heavy bombers are to be built at two 
of the midwestern plants—at Tulsa and 
Fort Worth. Each of these plants is to 
have a capacity of 50 four-engine bomb- 
ers a month. Consolidated itself will 
Operate the Fort Worth plant, while 
Douglas will assemble the Consolidated 
ship at Tulsa. Ford is to furnish the | 
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“AND DON’T FORGET... 


PHILLIPS SCREWS COST LESS TO USE!” 


Faster Driving « Fewer Operations 
e Stronger Fastenings = 50% Less 
Assembly Cost with Phillips Screws! 


Consider the more frequent use of 
power drivers with Phillips Screws. 
There’s no danger of driver point 
slipping from a Phillips recess, so 
there’s no need to go slow. Phillips 
cuts actual sorew-driving time to a 
fraction. 

Add the saving through eliminating 
the extra work required with slotted 
screws—drilling pilot holes, two- 
handed starting, withdrawing crook- 


ed screws, driving in awkward po- 
sitions, etc. Phillips Screws set up 
tight—without split screw heads or 
burrs — at an average cost saving 
of 50%. 

Busy defense plants are using 
Phillips for double-quick assembly 
speed. Non-defense plants use 
Phillips for 50% less assembly cost. 
Get the facts from one of the firms 
listed below. 


PHILLIPS RECESSED HEAD SCREWS 


GIVE You idk (sano ar Lower cost) 


WOOD SCREWS + MACHINE SCREWS + SHEET METAL SCREWS + STOVE BOLTS + SPECIAL THREAD-CUTTING SCREWS 
© SCREWS WITH LOCK WASHERS 


U.S. Patents on Product and Methods Nos. 2,046,343; 2,046,837; 2,046,839: 2,046,840: 2,082,085; 
2,084,078; 2,084,079; 2,090,338. Other Domestic and Foreign Patents Allowed and Pending. 


New England Screw Co., Keene,"N.H. 
The Charles Parker Co., Meriden, 
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"GREEN HANDS” 


Hold Rejections to a Minimum! 


e 


Sub-standard batches can be virtually 
eliminated when continuous annealing is 
under Foxboro Temperature Control. 


With Foxboro Temperature-Humidity Con- 


trol on rayon dryers. only a simple setting 
of the instrament is required to produce 
uniformly fast, safe drying. 


“ I i : a: , 


Is you're worried by a high rejection rate 
that's due to workers’ inexperience, here's 
something you can do about it! 

Equip your critical operations with auto- 
matic Foxboro Measurement or Control 
Instruments, and you'll give operators exact 
guidance to replace guesswork and uncer- 
tainty. After only brief training, ‘green 
hands” can “take over” exacting tasks..: 
produce uniform results ... hold rejections to 
a minimum. Even “old hands” work with 
greater accuracy and assurance! 

To many industries hard-pressed ‘by 
defense contracts, these instrument installa- 
tions have proved the speediest, most effec- 
tive way to gear plants to new inflexible 
specifications and schedules. Foxboro Instru- 
ments not only reduce spoilage and relieve 
supervisory problems, but keep production 
rolling smoother, faster, all along the line! 

Learn what Foxboro can do for your plant. 
Write for recommendations on any trouble- 
some production step involving controlled 
Temperature, Pressure, Flow or Liquid Level. 
The Foxboro Company, 120 Neponset Ave., 
Foxboro, Mass., U.S.A. Branch offices in 
principal cities of United States and Canada. 


OX BOR 


subassemblies to both these pl ints, 4 
will make them partly in his cxistip, 
plants and partly in a new p!ait thy 


is now nearing completion at Y) ilant 
Mich. 

Provision for these facilities ip} 
scheduled capacity for the two biy An» 
bombers—Boeing’s B-17 and Con 
dated’s B-24—to something lik 
month, counting both Knudscn-ply; 


capacity and the aircraft industry's oy; 


capacity. That was the way things sto 
last spring when it was decided to raix 


| production of heavy bombers to 5())) ; 


month by mid-1943. 
@ Go-Ahead to Ford—In this second « 
pansion phase, capacity for B-24 pr. 
duction was further stepped up by gi 
ing Ford the go-ahead signal to builj 
complete bombers at Ypsilanti, whic 
he had wanted to do ever since he yw; 
brought into the Knudsen plan 

To expand output of the B-17, a 
information pool was formed by Boeing 
Lockheed (through its subsidiary Veg: 
and Douglas. Boeing turned over it 


| tooling blueprints to the other two a: 


gave them technical advice. 
The time-consuming job of building 


' new plant for this expanded prog: 


was speeded by diverting to hea 
bomber production two nearly-finish 
plants intended to be used for produc 
tion of light bombers. 

e Switched to Heavies—Douglas’ Long 
Beach (Calif.) plant, which had bec 
designed for production of light A-2 
attack bombers was largely allocated t 
B-17s. Similarly Lockheed’s new Veg 
plant was switched over from schedul 
production of the light Vega Ventu 
(a later version of the Lockheed Hué- 
son) for the British and was tooled 
for the B-17. 

Finally, Boeing expanded its ow: 
capacity by starting construction of 4 
plant at Wichita, where its subsidiar 
Stearman was already building bomb: 
parts. 

e Automotive Subcontracts—The aut 
industry had a part, though a lesser one 
in this second program. Assembly 
the Long Beach plant is based, in par! 
on subcontracts with Fisher Body, Mu 
ray Corp., and Briggs. A railroad shuttl 
service using specially built freight car 
and operating on passenger-train sche: 
ules has just started moving wing an 
fuselage sections from these supplict 
to California. 


y 


g 
2 
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The bulk of the fabrication, however, 


is being done by the plane builder 
themselves and by several manufacture! 


of small planes, including Bell, Curtis: § 


Wright, and Fleetwings. 
e@ Effect of Declared War—Outbreak 0! 
declared war did two things to this pi 


gram. It resulted in pressure for acce: 


erated deliveries, on the basis of which 
it is now hoped to reach the 500-« 
month goal this year. And it was & 
cided to double again the already do 
bled and redoubled program. ‘To gt 
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these additional heavy bombers, OPM 
js again calling on the auto industry. 
Prolehion of parts and subassemblies 
for these planes is a major part of the 


job put before the industry at the Wash- 


ington meeting last week. 


The auto people will not be expected | 


to do much of the final assembly of 
these planes. Ford will doubtless step 
up his delivery schedules of assembled 


planes from his deliberately overbuilt | 
Ypsilanti plant. Moreover, there is a | 


possibility that General Motors may try 


its hand. 


e New Plants—But the bulk of the pro- | 
duction of finished planes will be at six | 


to ten new middle western plants similar 
to the four built for the Knudsen plan. 
Locations and operators are still being 
threshed out, will be military secrets 
when they are decided. A fair guess is 
that the list will include plants more or 
less alongside the present Fort Worth, 
Tulsa, and Wichita plants and operated 
by the same companies. 


“What models are built in this newest | 


program will also be a military secret. 


There is good reason to believe, how- | 


ever, that they will not be the B-17 or 
the B-24. The Air Force is about ready 
to take a step up from these 30-ton 
ships. Nearly all the builders of large 
planes have designs for ships in the 40- 
ton class, and two of these—Boeing’s 
B-29 and Consolidated’s B-31—are al- 
ready past the drafting-board stage. 

e Standardization—A likely eventuality 
is that the Air Forces will select one of 
these designs or combine features of sev- 
eral into one ship on which all producers 
will concentrate. Army policy even dur- 
ing technical —_ was to get the eco- 
nomic and technical advantages of com- 
petition by keeping several models go- 
ing for each tactical purpose. Now that 
war is here, the advantages of standard- 
ization outweigh other considerations, 
just as in the case of pursuit planes, of 
which one model is being adopted for 
each of several purposes. 


DEFENSE JOB FOR JUKEBOX 


In San Francisco, even the gaudy, 
night-blooming jukebox has been en- 
listed in civilian defense. Many San 
I'rancisco jukeboxes are of the fancy 
modern variety, equipped with micro- 
phones into which patrons of bars, 
cafés, and beer-stubes speak their re- 
quests to a central operator and the 
operator chats right back (BW —Sep.7 
'40,p4). Henceforth, operators will break 
bruskly into “He’s the Boogie-Woogie 
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A SPORTING OFFER 
WOULD RATHER BE 


OF COURSE, we've been working 
magic with rope for generations. Most 
of it has been industrial rope magic, 
but a little has been parlor magic— 
which is so much fun that we thought 
you'd like a crack at it yourself. 
What if you are a Chairman of the 
Board or something? Fun’s fun! 


IN FACT, you'll probably admit 
you've always had a secret yen to be 
a magician. 

YOU'VE EVEN DREAMED of your- 
self pulling miles of beautiful rope 
out of a little bottle, positively as- 
tounding your friends. 


EVERY TIME you saw a magician at 
the theatre, you would handle your 
dinner napkin with a swift, suave 
flourish for days after. You found it 
hard to resist fingering a pack of cards. 


RIGHT? Then stick two bits in the 


**Tell them I’m tied up, Miss 
Fluff... my Plymouth Magic 
Book just came.”’ 


Ii hue | 


TO EXECUTIVES WHO 
MAGICIANS ANYWAY 


mail and get the Plymouth Rope 
Magic Book. It’s terrific! 


IN ITS PICTURE PAGES the Great 
Jarrow—Jarrow the magnificent, 
Jarrow who has astounded the au- 
diences of the world with his mys- 
tifying tricks—exposes some of the 
great rope magic for you to see, for 
you to learn. 


IF YOU CAN'T UNBEND enough to 
send for it yourself, get your young- 
ster to do it. Give him a pep talk on 
magic, keep after him until he writes 
for Rope Magic. You can snatch it 
away as soon as he gets it. 


OH, YES—by the way—when you 
happen to need any extra fine rope 
around the plant, keep us in mind, 
will you? Look for the Plymouth 
label —that means “The Rope You 
Can Trust.” 


A MERE 25¢ BRINGS 
YOU THIS MAGIC BOOK 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 


North Plymouth, Mass. « 


Welland, Ontario 


Pages and Dg of pictures of the Great Jarrow expos- 
ing the baffling rope tricks of all time. Tells you how 


Bugle Boy of Company B” to announce 
to do them. Now's your chance—fill in the coupon. 


blackouts, air raids and sundry catas- | 
trophes. 

Alert barflies can report enemy action 
simply by dropping a nickel in the slot 
and telling the jukebox operator all 
about it, with the certainty that she 
will refer the matter to the proper 
authorities. San Francisco’s jukebox 
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What the Philippine Islands Mean 
— to U.S. — to Japan 
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CHROMITE 
MANGANESE 


MANGANESE 


COCOANUT Oil) 
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~ Hong Kong 


PHILIPPINE 


Manila 
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Batavia 
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What Malaya and the Netherlands East Indies Mean 
es ot — to U.S. 
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— to Japan 


PETROLEUM 
IRON ORE 
HEMP 
SUGAR 
PETROLEUM 


Port Darwin@ 


owners have announced that they wi! 
refund nickels thus spent. Chan: 
are, however, that OPM will not ict 
pipe-dreams of a nationwide system of 
jukeboxes for broadcasting air-raid alari:\s 
soften its order slashing automatic 
phonograph production to 25% of 
normal, beginning next month. 


Japan’s Follow-Up 


Tokio’s armies pursue lines 
marked by its business men, who 
had already won an amazing 
hold on riches of Southeast Asia. 


Not all of the Japanese ships arriving 

at Philippine and Malayan ports during 
the iast few weeks have been loaded 
with troops and fighting equipment. A| 
ready at Davao and Manila the hotels 
are crowded with Nipponese teclini- 
cians. And, sandwiched between the 
army supply trains which rumble south 
from Bangkok to Penang, are “specials” 
carrying experienced rubber collectors, 
mining engineers, and metallurgists 
from Japan. 
@ Familiar Haunts—For many of these 
men this is not the first visit to the 
Philippines and Malaya. Some of them 
have been away less than two months 
from long familiar posts to which they 
are welcomed back by staffs of workers 
—some native and some Japanese. But 
among the oldtimers are hundreds of 
young engineers, well equipped with 
modern scientific information on iron 
ore and bauxite production, the opera- 
tion of tin smelters, the handling of 
crude rubber, and the collecting of hemp 
and copra. 

Japan is no newcomer in southeast- 
ern Asia—except as an aggressor. Long 
before ‘Tokyo grabbed Hainan, French 
Indo-China, and Thailand, and then 
lunged on into Malaya and the Philip- 
pines, Japanese business men and invest- 
ors were squeezing themselves into this 
rich colonial preserve of the western 
powers. 
© Held Big Rubber Acreage—In Malaya, 
36 Japanese rubber growers held leases 
on nearly 58,000 acres of rubber planta- 
tions at the time the war started. Across 
the narrow strait in Sumatra, anothe: 
six companies operated large plantations 
in the southeast in which they had in- 
vested nearly $20,000,000 (BW —Oct. 
26’40,p62). 

The bulk of Japan’s Malaya planta 
tions are in Johore, near Singapore, but 
operators, who evacuated to Thailand 
before the war, are already following the 
Japanese army as it fights its way south 
through some of the richest rubber areca 
—around Penang and Kuala Lumpur. 
Little Penang Island—which the British 
evacuated so hastily that not even the 
power station or docks were destroyed— 
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roduces as much as 10,000 tons of rub- 
cs a year. 

Three Japanese rubber companies 

were operating plantations in British 
and Dutch Borneo long before the war. 
The invaders know the terrain and have 
old friends in the great island which is 
just now coming under full attack. 
e Exploited Mines—Tokyo, more than 
London, Washington, or The Hague 
was responsible for the exploitation of 
the iron ore, bauxite, chrome, and man- 
ganese deposits in this part of the world, 
though in the last few years Britain 
and the United States bought most of 
the chrome and manganese ores. 

Between 1920 and 1935, Japan made 

its first plunge into this field by acquir- 
ing important mining properties in 
northern Malaya. By 1928, these acquisi- 
tions had extended to the south and one 
iron mine in Johore furnished Japan 
with 40% of its iron ore. Since then, 
Nippon’s iron and steel industry has 
gown so large that imports of nearly 
2,000,000 tons from Malaya, and 1,200,- 
000 tons from the Philippines have 
provided the home industry with barely 
30% of its imports. 
e Britain Uneasy—That Britain viewed 
Tokyo’s economic penetration with 
some alarm was evident in 1937 when 
an English Defense Security officer, in- 
specting mines near Singapore, called 
attention to the fact that Japanese 
mining properties often dominated 
points of strategic importance. As a 
result, Tokyo was forced to relinquish 
one concession but, because of the tax 
revenue from the mines, the Japanese 
were permitted to retain four others in 
Johore. This is the state which Japanese 
troops are now approaching in their 
drive on Singapore. 

The Ishihara Industry & Navigation 
Co., the Nippon Mining Co., the South 
Sea Iron Mining Co., and the Izuke 
Iron Mining Co., all purely Japanese 
mining companies, monopolized baux- 
ite, iron, and manganese mining in 
Malaya up to the outbreak of hostilities. 
e—But Failed to Act—When annual 
bauxite deliveries to Japan touched 
84,000 tons in 1939, Singapore became 
alarmed. When Germany invaded 
Poland and Axis activities began to 
cause concern, the British considered 
buying out the Japanese bauxite inter- 
ests and building a small local smelter. 
But nothing had actually been done up 
to the time Japan launched its attack. 

Nipponese mining activity has not 
been confined to Malaya. The Mitsu- 
bishi Mining Co. and the South Sea 
Mining Co. (also Japanese) have for 
some time operated tin mines in Thai- 
land. The Indo-China Development 
Co., a subsidiary of the Formosa De- 
velopment Co., has been exploiting iron 
— in French Indo-China since 

Late in 1939, the Borneo Petroleum 
Co., jointly financed by Mitsui Bussan 
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Kaisha and Nippon Petroleum Co., 
struck oil in its leaseholds after ten 
years of fruitless prospecting. 

The Nippon Mining Co. has been 
exploiting tungsten reserves on Palawan, 
P. I., since 1937, and the Isihara inter- 
ests contro] the iron mines on Surigao. 
e@ Metals in South Seas—In Celebes, 
N. E. L., and the Philippines, the Japa- 
nese-owned ‘Trade Mining Co. has been 
working gold and silver mines. A mica 
mine is also controlled by Tokyo. 

The nickel deposits of New Cale- 
donia (French) have attracted Japanese 
investors since 1938. The Nouvelle 
Caledonie Mining Co. is the largest 
Japanese-controlled interest, with in- 
vestments totaling $1,500,000. ‘The 
Franco-Nisso Mining Co. is fully con- 
trolled by Nippon Soda. 

In 1937, Japan’s long arm stretched 
out and picked up an iron mining prop- 
erty on Yampi Sound in northwestern 
Australia, which it operated in coopera- 
tion with a British mining company. 

@ Oil, Prime Objective—But, all Japan’s 
maneuvering failed to provide ‘Tokyo 
with important supplies of oil. When 


Pearl Harbor was attacked, Japan was 
gambling that it would reach the great 
oil fields of the Far East before th 
ABCD nations could perfect their ce 
fense or destroy the fields. 

There is no oil production in th 

Philippines, though seepages have been 
found on ail the important islands ex 
cept Panay. And there is no production 
in Thailand or Malaya. 
@ Quick Repairs—But in Sarawak, which 
Nipponese sn already hold, there ar 
important wells and a refinery belong 
ing to the Royal Dutch Shell Co. With 
neighboring Brunei, this region pro 
duces 7,000,000 bbl. of oil a 
Shortly after this part of Borneo was 
occupied by the Japanese, Premier ojo 
told the House of Peers in ‘l'okyo that, 
though the retreating British had de 
stroyed 150 wells, at least 70 could be 
brought back into production in a 
month and would provide Japan with 
5,400 bbl. of oil a day. Second big Bor 
neo field is at Balik, Papan, near the 
southeastern end of the island. 

Biggest oil fields, however, are on Java 
and Sumatra where Standard-Vacuum 
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BRITAIN’S IDLE NEAR VANISHING POINT 


But after 28 war months England still has 188,000 unemployed 
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When Britain went to war she had 
close to 1,250,000 men on the dole. 
Her unemployment figures showed a 
steady decline through the pre-war 
months, but the outbreak of hostili- 
ties and the attendant dislocations 
caused by shutting down “luxury” in- 
dustries pushed jobless totals to a new 
high in the first month of 1940. In 
the early months of 1940, the unem- 
ployed were absorbed into armament 
production at a rapid rate, but by 
May a plateau was reached, while new 
facilities were being built, and the 
number of new workers put on war 


jobs just about balanced the number 
disemployed by industrial conversion 
By 1941, that job was well along, and 
unemployment declined. The reason 
it didn’t drop off faster was that th 
residue represented “difficult, hard 
to-train, and unadjusted” worker: 
whose potential productivity was low 
Even so, they would have been used 
somewhere if the recent drafi of 
women had not taken some of the 
pressure off the labor pool. The cur 
rent 188,000 unemployed is called 
“almost rock bottom” by the Ministry 


of Labour. 
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FULL TIME PRODUCTION 
PROTECTION 


WITH 


HIGGIN Light Bight 


BLACKOUT SHADES 


Not a makeshift but a tried and 
proven product, backed by years 
j of experience, many prominent in- | 
stallations in hospitals, schools, | 
| government buildings, etc. Custom i 
built to individual opening to | 
exclude all light easily, quickly, 
dependably. Defense Plants, Public 
Utilities, Institutions in all vital 
defense areas, write today for 
| detailed specifications . . . Prepare 
your plant NOW for uninterrupted 
PRODUCTION with the proved 
| HIGGIN BLACKOUT Shade. 


| HIGGIN PRODUCTS INC. 


| NEWPORT KENTUCKY 
. (Metropolitan Cincinnati) 
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BR for 


some of the symptoms 
of Management’s 
1942 headache... 


168 hour work week 

blackouts 

subcontracting 

shortages of materials and labor 
substitute materials 

simplification 

short cuts 

speed-ups 

priorities and allocations 


\ 
and TOMORROW 


You can't convert your production line 
from pleasure car to tank production 
but you do . 

You can't operate on 3 shifts—but you 
Oh. xs 

You can't do without critical materials 
but you do... 


But you can't operate in a war economy 
without men . who can piece together 
the jigsaw puzzle of overnight conversion 
to war production. 


Where can you find the men you need? 
Many of them are “face to face”’ with you 
now, as you read Business Week. Over 
117,000 other Management Men _ read 
Business Week, as “one of the mest use- 
ful magazines in America.” 


Our prescription for some of Manage- 
ment’s headaches is an advertisement in the 
“clues’’ non-display column of Business 
Week It's made to order for Manage- 
ment to find men—and men to find 
Management. Rate 50 cents per word; 
$5 minimum. Forms for the issue of 
January 24 close January 20. 
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WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


Washington’s Significant Orders on Materials and Prices 


© Sugar—Cciling prices charged by re- 
finers and other primary producers for 
direct consumption cane and beet sugar 
are increased 20¢ per 100 lb. by amend- 
ment of schedule 60. The amended 
schedule permits a wholesaler to charge 
the highest price charged in either of the 
periods Oct. 6-11 or Dec. 1-6 plus any 
increase since his base period in the cost 
to him of sugar. Once a wholesaler has 
chosen a base period he must stick to it. 
Wholesalers may not increase prices by 
this formula till they have exhausted in- 
ventories bought at the lower price. 

A revised sugar order, superseding 
M-55, is being prepared by OPM and 
will issue about Feb. 1. It will base de- 
liveries of sugar on 1941 experience 
rather than, as now, on 1940 deliveries. 


@ Vending Machines—Use of iron and 
steel in the manufacture of vending ma- 
chines must be cut, under order L-27, 
25% in January below the monthly aver- 
age use in the year ending June 30, 1941, 
and 50% in February. After Feb. 1, no 
copper aluminum, lead, tin, stainless 
steel, nickel or chromium may be used 
except for electrical conduction and re- 
frigeration, and even such uses must be 
cut 50% in January and 75% in Febru- 
ary. Use of alnico magnets must be cut 
25% in January and 50% in February. 
All other metals must be cut 50% in 
January and 75% in February. Stamp 
vending machines and automatic res- 
taurants are exempt. 


@ Drums—Amendment of order M-45 
permits the use of steel of any gauge in 
manufacture of drums for export ship- 
ment and authorizes shipment of any 
product in such drums. Under the origi- 
nal orders drums had to be 16 or 18 
gauge and could only be used for petrol- 
eum products. 


© Retreads—Ccilings are imposed on 
charges for retreading or recapping of 
used tires by schedule 66. For each size 
of tire, a price is set for a used carcass 
and a series of prices, depending on the 
price of camelback, for the operation 
of retreading to varying depths of tread. 
Permissible price of a retreaded tire is the 
sum of these two items. 


© Cellophane—Use of cellophane is for- 
bidden in the packaging or manufacture 
of 24 classes of consumer products by 
amendment of order L-20. The list 
places no restriction on food packaging 
except as an outside covering over glass 
or metal and permits use on cigarette 
packages if foil is omitted. Stocks in 
users’ hands Jan. 8 are exempt as are 
suppliers’ stocks which, on that date, had 
been cut, processed, or printed. 


© Tung Oil—Tung oil may not be de- 
livered, used, or processed, according to 
order M-57, except in connection with 
the following types of orders: those rated 


A-2 or better, orders placed by the De- 
fense Supplies Corp., for can linings for 
human food or outside can coatings re- 
quiring tung oil in food processing; for 
applications in which use of tung oil is 
specifically required by underwriters’ or 
governmental regulations in effect Dec. 
1 and on the date of use. 


@ Scrap—No copper or copper allo, 
scrap may be delivered to anyone ex- 
cept a scrap dealer or a brass mill without 
specific OPM authorization under an 
amendment to order M-9-b. Application 
for an authorization to buy scrap may be 
made on form PD-130. Except for rail- 
roads and utilities, no fabricator may use 
or remelt his own plants scrap without 
specific authorization. Anyone whose 
operations result in more than 2,000 Ib. 
in any month must so report on PD-226 
No fabricator may keep on hand more 
than 30 days’ accumulation of scrap un- 
less the amount is less than five tons. 

Dealers in lead and tin scrap are for- 
bidden by order M-72 to accept any de- 
livery if their inventories of such scrap 
exceed the total of their sales of scrap 
during the preceding 60 days. 


@ Machine Tools—A new tool order, 
E-l-a, and a revised Master Preference 
Numerical List were published in the 
Federal Register. They were withdrawn, 
however, two days later and, until fur- 
ther notice, supplementary order No. | 
to order E-1 and the existing numerical 
list continue to prevail. 


© Other Limitation Actions—First quar- 
ter production quotas of vacuum clean- 
ers, under order L-18-a, cut large pro- 
ducers 40% below monthly average for 
the vear ending June 30 and small pro- 
ducers 25%. . . . Ice refrigerator manu- 
facturers are required to cut steel con- 
sumption 40% in the first quarter, under 
order L-7-a, as compared with 35% 
hitherto. . . . Persons eligible to buy 
new tires under the rationing program 
and who have customarily leased tires 
from manufacturers may continue to do 
sO, says an amencment to M-15-c. 


@ Other Price Actions—Manufacturers 
of portable power-driven tools have been 
asked by OPA to hold net sales prices 
to Oct. 1 levels. . . Requests for per- 
mission to raise the price of Grade C 
bunker fuel oil on the East and Gulf 
coasts have been turned down by OPA. 
. . . Correcting an error in schedule 
3l—acetic acid—OPA says the export 
premium permitted is l¢ to 3¢ a lb. 
rather than per 100 Ib. . . . OPA has 
asked crude oil purchasers from East 
Texas and other wells to discontinue of- 
fering bonuses and bidding above posted 
prices. . . . Wool rugs and carpets pur- 
chased by distributors since Jan. 2 may 
be resold at prices not higher than those 
currently quoted by manufacturers on 
sales direct to retailers. 
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the Standard Oil Companies of New 
Jersey and California, ‘Texas Co., and 
Royal Dutch Shell all have huge proper- 
ties and a total of six refineries, at least 


two of which are equipped to turn out | 


aviation gasoline. These, along with the 


big Burma fields and refineries, are the | 
objectives of the Japanese drive. These | 


are the wells which technicians, now 


advancing steadily with the armies, are | 


ready to restore if they are destroyed. 
[f the refineries are blown up, Japan will 


rush crude oil in its new, fast tankers to | 


refineries at home, all of which are 
adapted to the treatment of the crude 
oil available from these regions. It then 
becomes the task of the United Na- 
tions to sever these lines of communi- 
cations. 

e Business 4 la Tokyo—Business in the 
conquered territories is already on a new 
basis, very much along lines followed in 
French Indo-China when it was occu- 


pied. The exchange rate on the local | 
currency is fixed by the Japanese com- | 


mander. Old balances, as well as new 


purchases, are settled in Japanese cur- | 


rency. 

Japanese buyers already are after the 
Manila hemp which is the best in the 
world and which was developed into a 
great, carefully-organized industry by 
Americans who invested $40,000,000 
in the business. The million tons of 
Philippine sugar which formerly came to 
the United States will go to Japan. So 
will the cocoanut oil, kapok, and trop- 
ical lumber. An investment of 43 years 


in every kind of industry from banking | 
to shipping is momentarily in the hands | 


of Tokyo. 

© Load on Lend-Lease—What has been 
forgotten by many, however, is the 
effect on Britain’s dollar balances in the 
United States if all rubber and tin de- 
liveries from this part of the world stop. 
In normal years, the United States im- 
ported $200,000,000 of these two strate- 
gic products from British Far Eastern 
sources. In 1940, because of Washing- 


ton’s stockpile program, these imports | 


jumped to nearly $300,000,000. 
This means that London will be 


forced to lean more heavily on lend- | 


lease, for no other part of the empire 
can fill this huge gap in Washington’s 
supply needs. 
e Two Victory Plans—Tokyo has laid 
its plans for the Far Eastern blitz far 
more carefully than most Westerners 
had realized until a few weeks ago. 
These plans call for quick victories 
and quick mobilization of desperately 
needed resources. 

The military victories so far are 
Japan’s. Goal of the ABCD powers now 


must be to destroy strategic properties if | 
they have to be temporarily abandoned, | 


and arm so rapidly for the final show- 
down that the Nipponese can benefit 
as little as possible from the vast strate- 


gic resources which seem today to be 


within their grasp. 
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Throughout the United States, California has always stood 
for orange groves, oil and gold, fertile valleys and sky- 
piercing mountains, movie stars and glamour. 


California still means all that . . . but now you must add 
to the list, and think first of the State's tremendous, fast- 
growing defense industries. 


If you are a banker or other business executive with 
interests in California, Bank of America is here to 
serve you through 495 branches in 307 communities 
—California’s only statewide branch banking system. 
Address inquiries to Bank of America, San Francisco 
Headquarters, or Los Angeles Headquarters. 


For the information of business men, Bank of America 
issues an authoritative monthly review of business in the 
Far West, sent free to executives who wish to keep in 
touch with Western trends. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL {RYSTAN? ASSOCIATION 
Resources December 31, 1941, $2,095,635,618.82 


* BUY MORE UNITED STATES DEFENSE BONDS AND STAMPS * 
CARRY BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES WHEN YOU TRAVEL 


Bank of America, 300 Montgomery St., Room 420, San Francisco 
Please place my name on your mailing list for the “Business Review™ 


Title 


Address... > Reeve 
Ee os State 


COPYRIGHT 1942, BANK OF AMERICA 
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TH E WAR - ano BUSINESS ABROAD 


Allies Centering Fire on Nazis 


United Nations will continue to wage defensive war in 
Far East, in line with Anglo-Russian plan. Meanwhile, U.S. makes 
its big bid at Rio for hemisphere economic unity. 


Hitler's armies continued their re- 
treat in Russia this week, and in Libya 
they were blasted out of the pocket 
that they have held for so long at Solum. 
But the High Command of the United 
Nations paid more attention to reports 
of unusual German aviation activity in 
Greece, to the intensified Axis raids on 
Malta, and to the growing concentration 
of Nazi troops in Bulgaria. In the minds 
of most observers, there is a growing 
conviction that Hitler is preparing to 
strike in the south—and soon (BW— 
Dec.6'+1,p60). 


Tokio Retains Initiative 

In the Far East, British forces in 
Malaya fell back slowly toward Singa- 
pore, the besieged Americans on the 
Bataan peninsula in the Philippines met 
small reverses but fought on, the first 
Anglo-Japanese skirmishes along the 
Burma-Thai border took place, and the 
Japanese made their first successful 
landings in the Netherlands East Indies. 
‘Tokvo held the imitiative on all fronts 
except in China, but air forces of the 
A-B-C-D powers began seriously to con- 
test Japan's air supremacy both at Singa- 
pore and in the Indies. 


Squeeze on the Nazis 


After six weeks of war in the Pacific, 
it is plain that the United Nations are 
not being tricked into splitting their 
war effort evenly between the Eastern 
and Western fronts. London and Mos- 
cow had already laid plans for an all-out 
squeeze on the Nazis. Apparently Prime 
Minister Churchill and Soviet Ambassa- 
dor Litvinoff sold the President on the 
wisdom of this plan, even after Pearl 
Harbor had carried the war to the 
Pacific. 

This means that there are not likely 
to be spectacular Allied victories in 
southeastern Asia this year. That war 
will be fought defensively with the 
A-B-C-D powers gradually increasing the 
efficiency of their cooperation to the 
point where they can occasionally seize 
the initiative simply by launching sur- 
prise attacks, first from China, then 
from the Indies, and then, perhaps, on 
the weakly-defended airdromes in Thai- 
land and Indo-China. 

Meanwhile, the Inter-American Con- 
ference which started in Rio de Janeiro 
this week should not be overlooked. 


40 * The War—and Business Abroad 


The diplomatic accomplishments of 
the conference will probably be negli- 
gible. Latin America as a bloc will not 
declare war on the Axis. So far, only 
the little countries of Central America 
and the Caribbean have gone so far as 
to declare war. Even Mexico, with 
whom the United States reached a joint 


NORTH TO THE ORIENT 


United States naval patrol planes from 
bases on Kodiak and Dutch Harbor 
scoured the north Pacific this week for 


traces of Japanese submarines re- 


ported some time ago to be operating 
near the Alaskan coast. With the 
stepping stones across the Pacific 
beyond Pearl Harbor in the hands of 
the Japanese, our air forces are also 


defense agreement this week similar { 
the one signed with Canada in the su 
mer of 1940, has only broken off dip 
matic relations with the three A 
powers. Most of the South Americ 
countries have not gone even that f 

Without breaking diplomatic 
tions it is virtually impossible for t! 
South American countries to wage ul 
fied economic warfare. Whatever is a 
complished along this line will be d 
to the blockade and to economic pr 
sure from the United States. 


Meetings That Will Count 

The really significant developments at 
Rio will come in the little behind-th 
scenes meetings from which Axis agent 
can be excluded, and they will be main 
economic. Undersecretary of Stat 
Welles and his colleagues will quictl; 
explain how far the United States i 


carefully guarding this strategic north- 
em route (below) to the Orient— 
Alaska, the Aleutian Islands, and (if 
Moscow will eventually allow us to 
use it) the big Russian air base at the 
town of Petropavlovsk (above). This 
old fishing town and fur trading post 
is situated less than 300 miles from 
Paramushir, northernmost Nipponese 
defense outpost, and barely 1,500 
miles from Tokyo. 


Cures H we 4 Kodiak 
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Look to CENTURY for 


ected Electric 


SPLASHING LIQUIDS 
FALLING SOLIDS 


Plant wash down — below work line pro- 
tection against falling chips — splashing 
cutting oil. You do not need an extra dog 
house to protect the motor. 


Use Century Splash Proof Motors 


ABNORMAL ATMOSPHERES 
ACID AND ALKALI FUMES 
ABRASIVE DUSTS 


Air saturated with oil or animal fats — 
current conducting or corroding dust — 
organic and inorganic acids — akla- 
lies, etc. 


Use Century Totally Enciosed 
Fan Cooled Motors 


GASOLINE AND GASES 
EXPLOSIVES 


Protection against atmospheres containing 
explosive quantities of gasoline, petroleum 
naphtha, alcohols, acetone, lacquer sol- 
vent vapors, and natural gases (Class 1, 
Group D) or explosive grain dust (Class 2, 
Group G) 


Use Century Explosion Proof Motors 


% Century Motors are built in such a wide 
variety of kinds, types, and sizes up to 400 
horsepower that it is an easy matter to select 
and properly apply the right motor for every job 
regardless of load and operating conditions. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY If you are engaged in war work of any kind, 
1806 Pine Street St. Louis, Missouri get the facts on Century protected motors by 


a calling in a Century Motor Specialist — there's 
one near you. 


ONE OF THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MOTOR AND GENERATOR MANUFACTURERS 
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TREND OF BUSINESS 
CANADA AND U.S. 
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prepared to go now to encourage the 
increased production of strategic mate- 
rials—tin, manganese, chrome, tungsten, 
mica, rubber, and palm oil. 

There will be offers to buy, and guar- 
antee shipment, on a growing number 
of the basic commodities on which 
Latin American economies depend. 


Allocation of Exports 


And, almost as important to the en- 
tire 20 nations which are now depend- 
ent on the United States for every piece 
of heavy machinery and many industrial 
supplies, there will be a definite alloca- 
tion of exports, based in part on the 
needs of the country but also on its 
willingness to cooperate with the United 
Nations in their struggle against the 
Axis. 

How effectively Undersecretary Welles 
is able to sell these ideas to the 20 Latin 
American nations gathered at Rio won't 
be announced at the close of the meet- 
ings. But that will be what will count. 


Guns Duty Free 


Word spreads in Canada 
that U. S. and Dominion may 
succeed in removing tariffs on 
interchange of munitions. 


OTTAWA—There is excitement in 

Canada this week. Word has spread 
that the United States, despite all the 
apparent obstacles, will defnitely find 
some means of removing duties on de- 
fense supply imports from the Domin- 
ion (BW—Jan.3'42,p7). 
@ Linking Production—The question has 
been brewing since before the United 
States declared war. First move by Can- 
ada came shortly after the outbreak of 
war in 1939 when Ottawa—in order to 
get as quickly as possible badly-needed 
steel, machinery, and airplane engines, 
removed all of the hastily imposed re- 
strictions which the Dominion had 
placed on imports from nonbelligerent 
countries. 

Then, following Washington’s decla- 
ration of war on Dec. 8, President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Macken- 
zie King declared that they would make 
every effort to link the production sys- 
tems of the two countries into one 
massive arsenal. 

@ Perkins Will Investigate—Shortly after 
this announcement, President Roosevelt 
asked Milo Perkins, head of the United 
States division of the Joint War Pro- 
duction Committees, to explore the 
possibilities of removing tariffs com- 
ee on defense materials, but State 

partment authorities declare that no 
law exists which gives the President, 
even in an emergency, the power to re- 
move tariffs completely. He can reduce 
them 50% and that is all. 


But there is no doubt that the ay. 

thorities in Washington intend to intro. 
duce legislation which will make some 
move possible, The great question to. 
day is how far this legislation will go 
(1) in the present emergency and (2) in 
setting a long-term precedent for far 
greater tariff leniencv between Canada 
and the United States. 
@ Definitions—Presumably, it will be 
necessary for Washington to amend the 
trade agreement act so as to give the 
President the authority to remove duties 
entirely on war goods from Canada 
And, since there is no limit to what 
might be classified as “war goods’ if 
the war continues for long and turns 
into an all-out struggle, something will 
probably be done to specify exactly what 
war goods are to be included in the 
emergency exemptions not only of cus- 
toms duties at the frontiers but from 
excise duties in each country. 

As Ottawa sees it, the first effect of 
these moves should be to level off dis 
crepancies which now exist in the war- 
time industrial setups in the two coun- 
tries. Some of these discrepancies are: 
@ Canada—(1) Since the start of the 
war, Canada (under a provision of the 
Canadian Customs Act surviving from 
colonial days) has exempted from cus 
toms and excise duties all munitions and 
supplies bought by Canada in the 
United States for supply to Great Brit 
ain and the British armed forces anvy- 
where; (2) on Oct. 26, 1941, Ottawa 
decreed by order-in-council that muni- 
tions and war supplies purchased or im- 
ported by the Minister of Munitions 
and Supply or any specified agents 
should be exempt from customs and 
excise duties and taxes—this exemption 
applying to all war goods purchased by 
the Canadian Munitions and Supply de- 
partment and government-owned com- 
panies manufacturing supplies or buying 
them from the United States or else- 
where, and companies operating on war 
work for the Ottawa government on a 
management fee basis; (3) on Nov. 5, 
1941, Ottawa extended to the United 
States all customs and excise exemp- 
tions formerly available only to the 
British on war equipment and supplies. 
@ United States—Washington, on the 
other hand, (1) maintains duties on 
war supplies from Canada, and (2) con- 
tinues to levy full duties on Canadian 
zinc, copper, and brass, supplies of 
which are treated by Ottawa as joint 
stocks and supplied to the United States 
for war purposes. 

Under these circumstances, Canadian 
officials feel all the initiative in the 
present situation must be- taken by 
Washington. Canada is still collecting 
customs duties on steel from the United 
States and on such machinery as is sub- 
ject to duty under the law when these 
goods are imported by war contractors 
supplying war equipment to the Ottawa 
government for Canada as distinct from 
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Disston announces a plan to 


conserve defense materials and time 


American industry is pushing the accelerator to the floorboard. But full speed ahead 
is possible only if essential Defense materials are used thriftily and more production 
time is saved. 


So we have developed the DISSTON CONSERVATION CONTROL PLAN ...a Plan 


consisting of three special services: 


1 Instruction cards for each one of your employees who operates a saw, a file or 

" hack saw or who operates any machine in which Disston products are used. Each 
card contains practical information on how best to use and take care of a particular tool 
...shows how to make that tool work faster, last longer, and produce better results 
...with fewer rejects and savings in time and materials. 


2 Bulletin board posters for use in your plant to educate your employees in the need 
" for taking exceptionally good care of tools and other materials and for saving vital 
seconds of production time. 


3 Engineering service in the selection and application of tools in your plant. Disston 
" engineers have the ‘know-how,’ based on years of experience in hundreds of indus 


trial plants, to help you conserve materials and time by choosing and using tools correctly 
...by fitting the tool to the specific job. 


Take advantage of this Disston Conservation Program today! You'll benefit from Disston’s 
background of 102 years’ experience in manufacturing and applying quality tools. You 
can provide valuable free instruction for your employees...increase the efficiency of your 
plant. Write to Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 128 Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


COPYRIGHT 1942, HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
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IN SELECTING 
YOUR NEW ADVERTISING AGENCY 


To select the right agency for the unusual times 
ahead, you must interview a group of those most 
likely able to serve you. Here are 6 reasons why 
we belong in that group: 
1. We offer the advantages of a small agency 
with a large-agency trained staff. 2. Our prin- 
cipals have directed their own commercial 
businesses. 3. We spend more time in the field 
than most agencies. 4. Testing is a fundamental 
with us—for greater advertising results. 5. We 
know how to use advertising to do many jobs 
(other than move merchandise). 6. We serve a 
diversified group of national accounts—from class 
to industrial, from package goods to service. 
Further facts in our new 5S-minute folder, “Business 
Men Handle My Advertising.” Write for your copy. 


J. M. HICKERSON Inc. 


Advertising Agency Service 
110 East 42nd Street, N.Y. ¢ MUrray Hill 3-7426 


contributions to Britain. Failing Wash- 
ington amendments to the trade agree- 
ment, Dominion officials see no reason 
for independent action to remove duties 
from these war supplies since they are 
coming into Canada as fast and in as 
large quantities as Washington authori- 
ties allocate them to this country. 

@ Jobbers Active—The rumor that du- 
ties will be removed has already caused 
a flurry in the Dominion. Following 
the Roosevelt-King announcement of 
war pool plans, applications started com- 
ing into Ottawa for exemptions on du- 
ties on several lines of semiwar equip- 
ment. Jobbers saw a chance to make a 
killing by securing such equipment duty 
free to sell in competition with imports 


— 
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Use the Outdoors for Storage 
- - behind an ANCHOR FENCE 


In these troublesome times, an Anchor 
Fence around your plant does double 
duty: (1) It releases valuable indoor 
space for production by permitting safe 
bulk storage outdoors; (2) it shuts out 
trouble-makers by controlling incoming 
trafic—with minimum expense for 
guards and maintenance. 

For more complete protection against 
spies and saboteurs, defense plants also 
need special Anchor enclosures within 
the plant—to keep unauthorized persons 
away from power stations, transformers, 
chemical and material stocks, fuel sup- 
plies and other vital points. 


Anchor Fences can be quickly erected in 
any soil, in any weather, even when the 
ground is frozen. The exclusive, pat- 
ented, driven “Anchors” hold the fence 


erect and in line, resist terrific force, yet 
can be moved without loss in case of 
plant expansion. { 
Send for an Ancher Fence Engineer. Get the 
benefit of Anchor's 50 years of industrial fenc- 
ing experience. Write for Fence Catalog —and 


name of nearest Anchor Fence Engineer. Anchor 
Post Fence Co., 6670 Eastern Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


1892-1942 Fifty Years of Service 


ANCHOR 


FENCE 
® 


NATION-WIDE SALES AND ERECTING SERVICE 
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on which duty had already been paid 
Railroad supplies and machinery fig\ireq 
heavily in these applications. 

Before going to Washington  |ast 
weekend to gather up loose ends of the 


joint production plan, Munitions and 
Supply Minister C. D. Howe unde: 
scored in a press statement the view that 
coordination would not obliterate th, 
frontier or submerge the tariff systeis of 


the two countries. But behind Howe are 
a number of Canadian “brain trusters” 
in important and influential war < 
omy posts who see in the policy of tran 
border war collaboration an opportunity 
to promote Canadian moves for a per 
manent continental economic system 
They frankly favor a closer integration 
of Canadian economy with the United 
States and a corresponding loosening of 
Canada’s economic relations with Great 
Britain. 

e Production Integration—Neverthelcss, 
it is believed in Ottawa that Howe—on 
this trip at least—will be more concerned 
with the actual integration of war pro 
duction than long-term tariff policy. Can 
ada’s plans for expansion of the war pro 
duction program depend in many cases 
on the extent of this integration. Ottawa 
authorities support the view that if unif 
cation of production can be carried far 
enough, Canadian factories should pro 
duce equipment for the United States 
which they are best able to make and 
that in turn Canada should depend on 
United States sources for things which 
Canadian plants are not now equipped 
to turn out. 

Among the lines of production in 

which Canada is most experienced and 
for which Canadian plants are equipped 
are light mechanical transport, including 
universal carriers (General Motors and 
Ford have been highly successful in 
these lines), gun barrels, chemicals, and 
shells. Canadian Industries Limited is 
operating a number of chemical plants 
So are Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
and other companies. Plants at Toronto 
and at Sorel, Quebec, are far beyond ex 
perimental stages on guns. 
@ Dubious on Tanks—Chrysler’s Cana 
dian plant might expand light tank pro 
duction and Canada has facilities in its 
railroad shops at Transcona and Leeside 
(Toronto) for heavy tanks, but the latter 
could not be tooled for production in 
less than a year. 

While Canadian officials are unabk 
to give figures on war production expan 
sion in this country corresponding to 
those supplied by the President in his 
state-of-the-union address, they undet 
score planes, ships, tanks, and guns as 
lines in which the greatest effort should 
be made. They would be prepared, how 
ever, to endorse an arrangement under 
which this country would concentrate 
on production of equipment in which it 
has already demonstrated its capabilities 
and look to the United States for heav\ 
tanks and planes. 
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MARKETING 
Byoir, Space Buyer 


Public relations expert 


forms Institutional Advertisers, . 


Inc. to write good-will copy 
and place ads for clients. 


During the past couple of months, 
advertising agency copywriters have been 
forced to put many of their hard-hitting 
slogans into mothballs for the duration. 
“Better Buy Buick’’ has succumbed to 
“Buick Builds for Defense.” B. F. Good- 
rich’s “First in Rubber” now gets less 
play than the prosaic “Why You Can- 
not Buy Tires ‘Today.” What all of this 
patently suggests is that copywriters are 
undergoing a gradual evolution from ver- 
bal salesmen to public relations boosters. 

Last week it appeared that this meta- 

morphosis had not escaped the careful 
notice of Carl Byoir & Associates. It 
was one of those rare occasions when 
Byoir and all other public relations coun- 
sels could (if they wanted to stretch a 
point) say that advertising agencies are 
now doing the very thing they have al- 
ways accused the public relations frater- 
nity of doing: stepping into somebody 
else’s field. 
e Institutional Advertisers, Inc.—W ith- 
out making the point, however, and, in 
fact, without saying anything at all, 
Byoir quietly made blueprints for a new 
corporation called Institutional Adver- 
tisers, Inc. Its purpose: to get priority 
on a descriptive name for the present, 
later write and place advertising with 
an institutional or goodwill slant (no 
other type will be handled). 

Although Institutional Advertisers 
hasn't progressed beyond the paper stage 
no personnel has been definitely se- 
lected, no clients announced) its birth 
obviously coincides with the suspension 
of competitive battling among automo- 
biles, rubber, and virtually all hard-goods 
lines, and the upsurge of public rela- 
tions themes. 
¢New Chapter for Byoir—lhus, our 
cntry in a second world war marks the 
opening of another chapter in the per- 
sonal history of one of America’s pio- 
neer public relations experts who got his 
start in the first world war. Carl Byoir, 
prior to 1917, had been a newspaper re- 
porter, publisher of children’s books, 
and circulation manager for Cosmopoli- 
tan magazine. When the U. S. entered 
the war he was called to Washington 
to figure out a way to print the 30,- 
000,000 “‘Red, White and Blue’’ books 
‘citing our motives for entering the war) 
which Wilson wanted to circulate 
throughout the land. Byoir farmed the 
job out to catalogue-printers during slack 
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BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


GOOD BUSINESS NEWS 


TIRED... 


with thanks 


HREE YEARS ago, the Sennett Products Co.* was carrying a $167,000 
burden in the shape of an R. F. C. loan from Uncle Sam. 
The loan had been negotiated, and thankfully accepted at the time, because 
the company’s banking connections made the problem of financing difficult. 
Extension of credit was invariably accompanied by arbitrary restrictions that 
hurt. The R. F.C. loan even with is inflexible limitations, provided a more 
generous arrangement. 
As of December 31st, 1938, the balance sheet showed: 
NET WORTH $527,703.00 
WORKING CAPITAL 45,113.00 
GROSS SALES 566,118.00 
LOSS 15,342.00 
Then the Sennett Company discovered another route to financial freedom . . . 
Open Account Financing. From some source... an accountant, a Commercial 
Credit advertisement .. . or another user of Commercial Credit Open Account 
Financing, they learned things that sounded promising. They wrote to have a 
representative call. The upshot was that on January Ist, 1939, they started 
cashing their receivables with Commercial Credit Company. 
See what happened in the next two and a half years. Figures tell the story. 
Dec. 31, 1940 June 30, 1941 
NET WORTH $ 511,560.00 $ 829,432.00 
WORKING CAPITAL 57,379.00 281,385.00 
GROSS SALES (12 mos.) 1,335,111.00 (6 mos.) 1,112,852.00 
NET PROFIT (12 mos.) 139,853.00 (6 mos.) 331,872.00 
Meanwhile, the $167,000 R. F. C. loan has been completely paid off. The 
company now has no liabilities other than current. 
. * . . 
Of all the difficulties that complicate business today, the problem of financing 
can be most easily disposed of. Instead of trying to arrange bank loans or 
other external credits, let your own assets, receivables and inventory, provide 
the cash you need. Write for a copy of the booklet, “The Case of The Preferred 
Purchaser.” Address Commercial Credit Company, Dept. 1200. 


*A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our files, can be verified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


“Non-Notification’’ Open Account Financing 
BALTIMORE 


LOS ANGELES 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $60,000,000 
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CANCELED 


As a result of the recent wool conser- 
vation order from OPM, Chatham 
Manufacturing Co. last week had to 
cancel the opening of its new line of 
all-wool blankets—and in order to do 
so it had to run a red surprint, 
“VOID,” on the face of advertising 
announcements in trade magazines 
that were already on the press. 


season, thereby got below-cost quota- 
tions and saved 40%. 

his job launched Byoir on a career 
in public life reminiscent of that docu- 
mented by John Dos Passos in “U.S.A.,” 
the famous trilogy of novels in which 
the author depicts the prototype of all 
public relations men, the flamboyant 
J}. Ward Moorehouse. For the govern- 
ment, Byoir next undertook the produc- 
tion and distribution of war films (on 
which the government made a profit of 
$700,000), organization of the League 
for Oppressed Peoples, publicizing the 
second selective service draft, and the 
publication of pamphlets and newspa- 
pers (sent into enemy territory via bal- 
loons). During this interval Byoir had 
formally been named associate chairman 
of the U. S. Committee on Public 
Information. 
@ Buildup for Czechoslovakia—As foun- 
tainhead for many a peacetime public 
relations manipulation, that committee 
is probably without peer. Under its aus- 
pices, Allied soldiers were taught to sing 
their enemy's songs, thus break down 
enemy hatreds. The founding of the ill- 
fated republic of Czechoslovakia in 
1918 was celebrated by the committee 
by a well-publicized promulgation of the 
Czech Declaration of Independence at 
Independence Hall in Philadel»hia on 
ow own Fourth of July. Similarly, a 
pilgrimage was organized to Mount Ver- 
non where President Wilson exhorted 
the leaders of 33 nations on self-deter- 
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mination while demonstrations were 
being staged in 800 cities. Old-hat as 
such tactics might seem to public rela- 
tions men today, they were trail-blazers 
in 1918. 

With the end of the war, Byoir re- 
treated into the comparative obscurity 
of life as a corporation official (Interna- 
tional Consolidated Chemical, Guaran- 
teed Products, American Gear). In 1930 
with the formation of Carl Byoir & 
Associates he came out of the limbo, 
and although since that time he has 
done a standout job of attracting fre- 
quent and favorable public notice for a 
wide variety of clients, a little of the 
Byoir-manufactured limelight has always 
shone, however indirectly, on its author. 

Occasionally that spotlight of public 
attention hasn't been of Byoir’s own 
design. For instance, a few years back, 
when the independent-chain store fight 
was waxing hot and heavy, Rep. Pat- 
man, self-appointed messiah of the cor- 
ner grocer, put Byoir in the headlines 
and incidentally in the hands of a con- 
gressional committee—with the allega- 
tion that Byoir, who represents the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. as well 
as other chain-store interests, was in 
effect an agent of the German govern- 
ment. 

With nothing more than a normal 
cash interest in the German railroads, 
which account he was then handling, 
Byoir had little difficulty refuting the 
Texas congressman’s allegations. ‘I'he 
whole incident was written off gener- 
ally as just part of the usual mudsling- 
ing which both chains and independents 
have indulged in since the Robinson- 
Patman Act was first proposed. Dead 
cats have filled the air ever since, and 
it’s part of a public relations man’s job 
both to swing and duck them. 


Sun Scoreboard 


New Chicago paper reports 
circulation ahead of guarantee 
but test is two months away, 
Advertising record is good. 


Last year the Boston Transcript 
folded (BW—May3'41,p17). Last week, 
the famed Public Ledger vanished fron, 
the scene in Philadelphia (page 49 
Death notices like these, rather than 
birth announcements, have character 
ized newspaper history in the past dec 
ade. ‘That's why any new venture in the 
daily field is certain to attract wide 
spread attention in the publishing and 
advertising business, particularly if it’s a 
paper like the new Chicago Sun (B\\ 
Dec.13’41,p60) which, backed by Mar 
shall Field’s millions, is fighting for a 
foothold against the toughest possible 
competition—Col. Robert R. McCor. 
mick’s powerful Chicago ‘Tribunc 
e@ Ahead of Expectations—Celebrating 
the New Year, the month-old Sun last 
week supplied one answer, albeit an 
equivocal one, to the constant inquiries 
of the curious and those concerned 
about the state of its health. In a ful! 
page advertisement the Sun genth 
crowed that circulation for its first 
month is running far beyond the bas 
of its advertising rates, thus giving t 
advertisers a large present premium 
Sun men are carefully refraining fro 
quoting circulation performance in fig 
ures. But since the paper’s advertising 
rates were set on an assumption otf 
300,000 net paid, its promotional clain 
points to sales that for a newcomer ar 
certainly big-time. Nonetheless, there are 


How the Sun Stacks Up in Chicago 
Advertising linage totals, reported by Media Records, for the Chicago 
Sun, Dec. 3-Jan. 3, and for all other local papers, Dec. 1-Jan. 1. 
SUN SUN TRIBUNE TRIBUNE 
Morning Sunday Morning Sunday 
SoMa: ate wee, 183,209 668,491 350,479 
General ee 87,256 30,229 191,079 82,308 
EE ok cns de oauewr 8,680 5,303 19,899 4,305 
EE 1a i Srdig sae ene 34,501 4,809 16,680 6,740 
ree Ser 513,183 223,550 896,149 443,832 
Re eee ory 157,210 50,968 270,116 94,521 
ERE er 527 1,134 22 
Total 670,972 274,518 1,167,399 538,375 
HERALD- HERALD- 

NEWS AMERICAN AMERICAN TIMES TIMES 

Evening Evening Sunday Evening Sunday 
Retail .... 598,970 427,683 186,458 544,390 86,051 
See errr re 211,713 119,478 74,000 82,936 4,252 
Automotive 19,665 22.614 2,622 10,565 778 
Financial 19,903 8,687 586 13,605 1,773 
Total Display 5*0,251 578,462 263,666 651,496 92,854 
Classified 137,057 121,817 24,577 5 cdeate the ~ tall alate thks 
Legal 1,057 1,307 japan s om re ee 
Tetal 988,365 701,586 288,243 651,902 92,854 
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Who is 


the partner of Sabotage? 


It’s Carelessness ... It slows up war work ... Let’s stop it! 


IN TWELVE MONTHS, industrial accidents cost 
America a billion and a half man-hours— enough time 
to build 45 battleships or 195,000 light tanks or 
15,000 heavy bombers! 


Far too much of this staggering loss was due to 
one cause: carelessness. Unless every possible precau- 
tion is taken, this loss will undoubtedly be repeated 
—even increased—under war-time pressure. 


If you are an employer, do everything humanly 
possible to eliminate hazards. If you are an employee, 


obey all safety regulations. Whoever you are, wherever 
you are—¢e careful! Time lost now is vital to America! 


A Hartford agent, or your own insurance broker, 
can furnish you with expert advice on fire and acci- 
dent prevention. He will also check the risks to which 
you are exposed, risks of large financial losses that 
can be covered under the Hartford’s ““NEW Way of 
Buying Insurance.’’ Ask Western Union or Canadian 
National Telegraphs for the name and address of the 
nearest Hartford agent. 


10 ways to prevent losses caused by Carelessness 


1. Keep heating plants, chimneys, gas con- 


4. Install safety guards wherever needed— 


8. When lifting heavy objects keep back 


1942 


nections, electrical equipment in good order. 


2. Keep premises free of rubbish — keep 
oily or greasy materials in approved metal 
cans—empty waste cans daily. 


3. Keep stairs, passageways, fire escapes 
and exits unobstructed. 
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have proper lighting and ventilation. straight, bend legs, use leg muscles — not 
ho. ; ] le 


5. Use only correct size electrical fuses. 
9. Get plenty of rest—see doctor for peri- 


6. Observe safety rules on smoking. , sae 
odical check-up—report all injuries at once. 


7. Educate employees to be careful on their 
own jobs, throughout the plant, on the street, 
at home. 


10. Keep car in good condition — allow 
plenty of time to get there without speeding. 


Keep ’em flying! 
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ONE-SPEED 
RAILROADING 


One of the Greatest Needs 
for National Defense 


Despite the splendid job the rail- 
roads are doing in handling more 
freight, with fewer cars, than in 
previous peak years, the possibil- 
ity of a serious freight congestion 
exists. 


The most practical solution to 
relieve this situation lies in the 
adoption of “one-speed” railroad- 
ing, with freight trains traveling 
at passenger train speed. 


To achieve this, all that is neces- 
sary, is to adapt to freight cars, 
the same or pete principle 
that has made possible our new 
streamliners and newest and 
modernized high-speed locomo- 
tives—the use of Roller Bearings. 


Higher speeds and heavier loads 


Copy right 1942 by The Timsen Roller Bearing Company 
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simply are not possible with plain 
friction bearings now in use on 
railway freight cars. Today no 
other form of transportation em- 
ploys plain friction bearings 


Moreover, Roller Bearings for 
railway use have demonstrated 
their cost-reducing, speed-in- 
creasing possibilities in millions 
of miles of service. 


No greater contribution to 
National Defense can be made by 
American Railroads than to adopt 
“one-speed” railroading — thus 
bringing utmost efficiency to our 
shipping problems and eliminat- 
ing the congestion and delays 
that result from slow-moving 
freight. The Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Company, Canton, Ohio. 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


Manufacturers of TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 
fer automobiles, motor trucks, railroad cars and loco- 
motives and all k 


inds of industrial machinery; TIM- 
KEN Alloy Steels and Carbon and Alloy 
Seamless Tobing: and TIMKEN Rock Bits. 


indications that all may not be tranguj) 
in the Sun circulation rooms. The }jp 
test is still two months away when th 
90-day charter subscriptions co 

for renewal. Some local distributors ¢ 
that recent cancellations have bee; 
heavy. Home deliveries are showing 
some effects of sporadic compctiti 
sniping. The other morning in a bj 
suburban town, the delivery boys \nan, 
mously failed to appear, later admit; 
they had been hired by another pape; 
e Shift of Executives—Last weck. {| 
resignation of Circulation Director Jac) 
Stenbuck (ex-Boston American) was 
nounced, shortly after the less publiciz< 
departure of the Sun’s city circulatio: 
manager. The top circulation job wa 
filled by hiring the circulation directo: 
of the Chicago Daily News. 

This incident did little to sweete 
relations between the operating men 
the two papers, already tangling daily in 
the mechanical department of the Nev 
where both papers are produced. At th 
top level, all is sweetness and light. But 


| down at the working levels, both sid 


are doing a good deal of sotto voc 
grumbling. Plaint on both sides is that 
last-minute news stories and advertising 
changes are hard to get handled becaux 


| the other sheet’s jobs are always 


| @ Linage 


the way. 
Totals Impressive—Despit: 
such growing pains, the Sun continy 


| to make a good showing on advertising 


Its New Year’s announcement listed 554 
display advertisers who had used its 
umns, and bowed to the more thai 
1,600 classified advertisers who had al 
ready earned its classified linage second 
place in Chicago. 

Thus far, to judge from competitor 
squawks, the impact of the Sun’s aggre: 
sive advertising solicitation seems t 
have been felt more keenly by the 
smaller Chicago papers. The ‘Tribune 
and the News have ample margin abov 
operating expenses, can better spare a 
thin slice of the total Chicago adver 
tising pie. 

e@ A Look at the Record—The table on 
page 46 shows Media Records’ compila- 
tions of the Sun’s first 31 days of publi 
cation, ending Jan. 3, compared wit! 
linage of the other Chicago papers for 
the calendar month of December. Ot 
the Sun’s totals, better than 117,00) 
lines of display appeared in the full-t 

bursting issues of the first two weekdays 
and better than 104,000 lines of displa 
in the similarly overstuffed first Sunda’ 
issue. 

@ Casualty—No boon to any publisher, 
the outbreak of war hit the Sun particv- 
larly hard, depriving it of a potent rall 
ing point. The Sun was scheduled to be 
a pro-New Deal paper, supporting the 
Administration’s foreign policy, in dis 
tinction to the Tribune’s anti-New Dea 
isolationism. But with Pearl Harbor, the 
Tribune changed its tune, has since lent 

| full support to the war effort. 
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Ledger’s Demise 


Folding of Philadelphia 
evening paper marks the end of 
newspaper empire acquired by 
the late Cyrus H. K. Curtis. 


What was once a $50,000,000 news- 

paper empire ended up last week as 
nothing at all. When a federal court in 
Philadelphia, weary of reorganization 
wrangles, ordered the Evening Public 
Ledger to fold, the last remaining monu- 
ment to the late Cyrus H. K. Curtis in 
the newspaper field disappeared. 
e Family Tree—lhe Evening Ledger, 
long shaky, was a relic of a remarkable 
series of newspaper purchases and con- 
solidations which failed to give the ever- 
successful magazine publisher, or his 
heirs, a great newspaper property. Curtis 
entered the newspaper field in 1912 by 
buying the Public Ledger, a famous old 
Philadelphia morning paper. Subse- 
quently the Evening ‘Telegraph, the 
Press, and the North American were 
absorbed. 

The Evening Public Ledger was 
launched in 1914, a war-born adjunct to 
the morning paper. A third Curtis 


ROTOR PRODUCTION SPEEDER 


Recipient of $750, the biggest award 
paid last year by Westinghouse for 
an employee suggestion, was Albert 
Bachofer, 62-year-old machinist. He 
suggested that his slotting machine, 
used to cut grooves in the rotors of 
electric generators, be equipped with 
a compressed air device to lift the cut- 
ting tool from its cut during the ma- 
chine’s return stroke. Westinghouse 
declares that the idea increases rotor 
production by 40% and greatly re- 
duces tool breakage. 
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paper, the Sun, a “respectable” tabloid, 
was published in the same building with 
the two Ledgers from 1925 to 1928. 
The New York Post was acquired by 
Curtis in 1923. Finally, in 1929, the 
Philadelphia Inquirer was included in 
the Curtis properties and continued its 
career as a separate morning paper. 
That was the high point. 

e Then the Breakup—The old Public 
Ledger went out in 1934, a year after 
Curtis’s death, losing its identity in the 
Inquirer. ‘The New York Post shortly 
went to David Stern, who kept it until 
1939. The Inquirer went back to the 
Elverson Corp. and was bought by 
M. L. Annenberg. 

The Evening Public Ledger, still 
housed in an impressive building on 
Independence Square, continued _ its 
course—downward in circulation and ad- 
vertising revenues. Judge Curtis Bok 
and Cary Bok, Curtis grandsons and 
trustees of the Curtis estate, sought 
ways to bolster the property but no 
plan worked. Last Novy. 7 the Ledger 
filed for reorganization, Robert Cress- 
well, former treasurer of the New York 
Herald Tribune, 
paper in 1940. 
for $1,075,000, wanted “‘out’’ on a non- 
paying proposition. ‘The court heeded 
and that was the end of their grand- 
father’s newspaper empire. 
¢ Philadelphia Lineup—The passing of 
the Ledger leaves the Bulletin alone in 
the Philadelphia evening field save for 
a small tabloid, the Daily News, while 
the Inquirer and the Record divide the 
morning field. 

About 100 of the 828 employees of 
the Evening Ledger shortly got new 
jobs. Some abandoned white collars, 
donned overalls for defense jobs. 

The Ledger Syndicate (newspaper 
features) received the court’s permission 
to continue until the end of the month. 
Before that time, it must find a buyer. 


Mutual Hits NBC 


Asks $10,275,000 dam- 
ages for antitrust viclations; suit 
parallels Arnold’s action. Blue 
Network becomes separate web. 


Cued by Thurman Arnold’s civil anti- 
trust action against the National Broad- 
casting Co., Radio Corp. of America, 
and Columbia Broadcasting System, the 
Mutual Broadcasting System has, as 
predicted (BW — Jan.10’41,p44), filed 
suit of its own against NBC and RCA. 
Instituted in Chicago (scene of Amold’s 
action), the Mutual litigation alleges 
damages of $3,425,000 under the Sher- 
man Act, which, when given customary 
tripling, come to $10,275,000. 

e@ Mutual Charges I reeze-Out—Basis of 
the suit is the claim that NBC and 


| you know they've found some- 
had purchased the 


The Boks, holding notes | 


' ing millions of feet of Wolman- 


They Found Something Here 
You Should Know About 


COAL MINES are tough on con 
struction materials. Untreated 
timbers do well, we're told, if 
they last more than seven years. 
So, when you learn that Wol- 
manized Lumber* is being used 
where the coal mines class the 
construction as ‘‘permanent,”’ 


thing good. 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER is ordi- 
nary wood that has been made 
highly resistant to decay and 
termite attack. Vacuum-pressure 
impregnation with Wolman 
Salts* preservative, under ex- 
acting technical control, does 
the trick. Service records cover- 


ized Lumber are evidence of its 
durability. 


MANY JOBS can be done best 
with wood; it is light, strong, 
resilient; it goes up easier and 
faster, and it costs less. With 
Wolmanized Lumber, you great- 
ly lengthen the life of the con- 
struction. That's why it has been 
selected for so many of the tough 
jobs in industry. Wolmanized 
Lumber is handled just like ordi- 
nary wood. It is clean, odorless, 
and it can be painted. 


LET US SEND YOU further data 
on Wolmanized Lumber and its 
performance. Write American 
Lumber & Treating Company, 
1656 McCormick Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

“Registered Trade Mark 


WOLMANIZED 
LUMBES 
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RCA engaged in “an unlawful combina- 
tion and conspiracy among themselves 
and with third persons, to injure plain- 
tiffs by hindering and restricting Mutual 
freely and fairly to compete in the 
transmission in interstate commerce of 
nationwide network programs.” Specif- 
ically, Mutual challenges “the validity 
of contracts between NBC’s Blue net- 
work with affliated stations in cities 
having less than four stations of com- 
parable facilities.” In other words, Mu- 
tual implies that in cities where there 
aren't enough stations to give each net- 
work a full-time afhliate, NBC’s exclu- 
sive contracts have served as instruments 
in restraint-of-trade. 

Over a period of years, little love has 
been lost between Mutual and the Blue. 
Consequently when Mutual tossed its 
hand grenade in behind Thurman Ar- 
nold’s barrage, NBC’s president Niles 
‘Trammell issued a staternent with the 
following counter-accusations: 

(1) R. H. Macy (New York depart- 
ment store, and indirect owner of Mu- 
tual’s key station WOR) and the Chi- 
cago Tribune (indirect owner of WGN, 
another Mutual key) once sought to 
purchase part of the Blue network, and 
“by such elimination of the Blue these 
interests sought to diminish rather than 
increase network competition.” (2) Mu- 
tual allegedly induced breaches of con- 
tract between the Blue and its affiliates. 
(3) Mutual, backed by Macy and Chi- 
cago ‘Tribune resources, is not the “little 
fellow” it makes itself out to be. (4) 
Mutual allegedly entered the field only 
after “others risked their capital.” (5) 
Mutual’s revenue has risen 53% in the 


past year “despite all the so-called re 
strictions in the competitive network 
field.” 

e@ Blue Network Formed—While these 
legal Roman candles streak across the 
sky with ever increasing frequency, NBC 
has continued to divorce its Blue net- 
work completely from the Red (BW— 
Dec.13’41,p58). Corporation papers 
have now been filed in Delaware for a 
new wholly-owned RCA subsidiary to 
be labeled “Blue Network Co., Inc.” 
The plan is to transfer to it ownership 
of WJZ, New York, WENR, Chicago, 
and KGO, San Francisco, and give it a 
complete staff of its own (around 500 
employees). President will be Mark 
Woods, currently vice-president and 
treasurer of NBC. k.dgar Kobak, lately 
vice-president in charge of Blue net- 
work sales, will be executive vice-presi- 
dent of the new setup. 


Canners Omens 


Profound changes may be 
on horizon for fruit and vegeta- 
ble packers and their customers 
as result of wartime economy. 


Many western canners this week be- 
gan winding up their letters to brokers 
and customers with “I'll see you in 
Chicago.” Most of them agree that 
there is little reason from a_ business 
standpoint to attend the food conven- 
tions, Jan. 23—30, but the annual assem- 
bly habit is a hard one to break. 


“FLYING WING” 


Currently undergoing ground tests in 
Baltimore is the Eshelman version of 
the “Flying Wing.” In contrast to 
the Northrop Aviation Co.'s tailless 
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“Flying Wing,” the Eshelman model 
really looks more like a flying fuselage. 
Advantages of this type of plane are 
that it takes up less space (in aircraft 
carriers) and, if correctly streamlined, 
should have low “drag” in the air 


@ Why They Usually Go—In nor; 
years, the Chicago pattern is pr 
routine. Canners go to get sufhci 
signed contracts to pry initial fu 
from their bank or financing ag: 
Buyers attend because it is axiom 
that at Chicago a canner principal \ 
go for a trick deal that would cause | 
to fire his sales manager or broke: 
any other time of year. Brokers sh 
up to get new accounts, calm down « 
ones, and to keep favorite tie-ups out 
the hands of competitors. 

‘This year everything probably will 
the same outwardly, but undernc 
there are going to be two big questio 
“What changes are taking place?” and 
“How can I meet them?” 

@ A Year of Change—Among the ites 
that are making 1942 a year of chan 
may be listed: 

(1) This is going to be primarily a 
production year. First tip-off came 1 
cently when the Army for the first time 
accepted standard grades in a wide list 
of items instead of the choice or extra 
standard minimums which it has previ 
ously demanded. Buyers are going to 
have to be a lot less critical. For in 
stance, California Cling Peach Assn., 
which last year dropped the bars 
accept No. 2 fruit (No. 2 means one 
perfect half) for packing, will probably 
be even less finicky this season. 

(2) Home canning may be plugged 
hard this year by government agencics 
Should this occur, it is likely that chains 
whose political sense is as keen as their 
merchandising ability will promote 
home canning of items produced nearby. 

(3) Increasing transfer of domestic 
effort to wartime economy may produce 
profound changes. Action on tires, the 
half in auto production, and other re- 
strictions may have wide effects on met 
chandising (supers are doing some think 
ing) and the trend is probably only start 
ing. Packages, labels, products may all 
be in for a shakeup. 

(4) While anticipation of increased 
freight rates is causing talk on the way 
it may curtail markets, even more pro- 
found changes may be in the making 
For instance, the comparatively heavier 
east-to-west movement of freight as mili 
tary activities base on the Pacific may 
mean an increasingly available number 
of empties going east. Western food 
interests are figuring on ways to take 
advantage of that situation to develop 
new markets. 

(5) Governmental publicity on locker 
plants (BW -Oct.4'41,p24), largely in 
rural areas to date but starting to pene 
trate communities having as much as 
80,000 population, may foreshadow 
coming distribution changes. 

(6) Dehydrated foods, still a question 
mark, appear closer to the answer with 
Skinner & Eddy Corp. taking a try-out 
ad campaign in the Syracuse (N. Y 
market on a new line of dehydrated 
vegetables for soups, stews, and salads 
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Dextrose Victory | 


Tentative amendments to 
FDA’s canned-fruit standards 
would allow use of corn sugar 
and syrup without labeling. 


In any history of the development of 
two relatively new food products, corn 
sugar and corn syrup, the major chapter 
would be devoted to the never-ending 
battle before government regulator 
agencies and the courts over label decla 
rations revealing their presence in 
canned fruits and other food products 
(BW—Jul.13°40,p33). 

Supported by the corn farmer, dex 

trose (corn sugar) and corn-syrup inter 
ests have generally succeeded in prevent 
ing special label declarations implying 
discrimination against their products in 
their competition with cane sugar for 
the consumers’ good will. 
e Another Victory—Dextrose and corn 
syrup chalked up another victory last 
week when Federal Security Adminis- 
trator McNutt published _ tentative 
amendments to the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration’s canned-fruit standards. 
The amendments would permit canners 
to use mixtures of sugar, corn sugar, and 
com syrup without putting anything on 
the label to show which sweetening in- 
gredients had been used. 

Despite strong opposition from the 
Food & Drug Administration, a bureau 
of McNutt’s Federal Security Adminis- 
tration and from the cane and beet 
sugar interests, McNutt is expected to 
make the tentative amendments final 
after enough time has elapsed to satisfy 
the legal requirements of FDA’s food 
standardization procedure. 
¢ Court Fight Certain—The fight is not 
over, however, because the sucrose inter- 
ests (cane and beet) are certain to carry 
the canned-fruit amendments to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for review. In fact, 
they already have one appeal pending 
against the original canned-fruit stand- 
ards, which permitted the use of dex- 
trose without label declaration but re- 
quired the use of extra amounts of dex- 
trose to make up for a deficiency in 
sweetness when corn sugar is partially 
substituted for all-sucrose. 

When corn sugar was first introduced, 
the late Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, sponsor 
of the original 1906 Food and Drug 
Law and first FDA head, sought to have 
it outlawed as a food product on the 
ground that it was poisonous. After Dr. 
Wiley’s influence vanished from FDA, 
the new regime changed the official atti- 
tude toward the product. 

* New Attitude—The new view was that 
corn sugar was a desirable ingredient in 
food products, but that its presence 
should be declared on the label to show 
that the consumer was getting a product | 
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“That entry proves the point...” 


In these days of increasing inspection of records, any one of the entries 
made today may be mighty important a year — or twenty or fifty years 
from now! You can’t guess which one it may be. Keep all your records on 
paper that will stand up under today’s tough usage . . . and time! Well- 
known business men, bankers, and accountants all over the country make 
sure of that by specifying L. L. Brown record papers for all records. 


— — — 


L. L. Brown record papers are outstanding in their uniformity and dura- 
bility. Every one of them has a perfect surface for any kind of writing, for 
erasure, and re-writing. These qualities have been part of these fine papers 
for nearly a hundred years! And yet, the cost is no more than for papers of 
similar rag percentage — a fraction more than for obviously cheap papers. 
Ask your printer to supply your next record forms and books on these 
fine papers. 


... for your correspondence! 

The crisp, authoritative crackle of an 
L. L. Brown bond tells your client or cus- 
tomer at once that you thoroughly value 
your contact with him! Let your printer 
show you your letterhead on these fine 
letter papers. 


& 


“s 
max. rinreme L* LX BROWN 


L. L. Brown booklet (read- 


ing time about 8 minutes) PAPER COMPANY 


shows you how to get su- 
perior records, more im- Established in 1849 


pressive stationery at 


microscopic . . . if any... Adams, Massachusetts 


extra — — today— p 

please ask for booklet B, a 

See ae, — for Dependable Records 
mpressive Correspondence 
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CLEVELAND (Income Index—145.2; 
Month Ago—143.1; Year Ago—121.0)— 
In coming months, dislocations resulting 
from curtailment of auto parts, rubber 
tire, plate glass, household appliance, and 
similar factory operations will slow down 
employment and payroll gains in this 
Reserve district. Industrial cities west of 
Akron and north of Cincinnati will be 
most directly affected. 

By midyear, armament acceleration 
may more than offset this priorities im- 


74,027 sq. mi. 


pop. 11,809,528 


The Regional Market Outlook 


pact. Not only will nondefense plants be 
converted to war work, but arms facili- 
ties are being rapidly expanded. Even 
Akron, notwithstanding the deep cut in 
tire production, is concerned over possi- 
ble labor shortages six months hence— 
this, because of mounting contracts for 
aircraft and ordnance parts. 

Although steel operations in such east- 
ern district centers as Youngstown, Pitts- 
burgh, and Wheeling are suffering for 
lack of scrap, employment still rises. In- 
come should also advance moderately in 
southeastern Ohio and eastern Kentucky, 
a region importantly dependent on coal 
mining and farming. 

Despite adverse weather during the 
growing season, the burley tobacco crop 
has brought large returns. Last year, 
agricultural income was up somewhat 
less than average, but the 1942 outlook 
is more promising, especially since live- 
stock, dairy, and tobacco production is 
likely to increase and prices are higher. 


RICHMOND (Income Index—153.2; 
Month Ago—151.7; Year Ago—126.0)— 
The flow of awards for construction of 
new army camps and bases (BW—Dec. 13 
'41,p62), mostly along the coastal plain 
of the district, has already begun. In 
Virginia, for instance, a cantonment is 
being built at Blackstone, and new bases 
are under way at Bellwood and Rich- 
mond. 

Meanwhile, hiring rates at Hampton 
Roads shipyards have been stepped up 
to perhaps 2,000 per month and at Balti- 
more aircraft factories and shipyards to 
4,000. Employment in government 
offices in Washington, D. C., is still in- 
creasing (page 20), despite the shift of 
some agencies to other cities. 

Most nondefense business in this area 
is not yet letting down. On the con- 
trary, demand for cotton textiles—to sup- 
oly an enlarged Army and to replace 
ee-nies outstrip capacity of the 
Carolina Piedmont mills; but any sharp 


expansion depends on getting new equip- 
ment (carding machines) and on train- 
ing additional workers. Moreover, output 
of rayon, cigarettes, chemicals, lumber, 
furniture, and paper is still rising. 

As in the nation, agricultural pros- 
pects are promising. The war effort calls 
for larger supplies of such crops as to- 
bacco, peanuts, and soybeans. Except for 
cotton (which is still being controlled), 
most crop-acreage will be increased—es- 
pecially that devoted to foodstuffs. 
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152,471 sq. mi. pop. 12,330,219 


TWIN CITIES (Income  Index— 
133.3; Month Ago—133.2; Year Ago— 
112.1)—During the winter period of qui- 
escence in this northern agricultural Re- 
serve district, income payments may tend 
to flatten out. Even though receipts from 
livestock and dairy products, which com- 
pose the bulk of farm marketings at this 
time, are running well above last year’s 
levels, volume and prices increase but 
slowly, and recent farm returns have 
been fairly stable from month to month. 
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In view of the relative lack of arms 
work in this region as a whole, longer- 
term prospects in a war economy are not 
outstanding. There are deviations from 
the generalization, however. The Iron 
Ranges, preparing for a 90-million-ton 
season this year after record 80-million- 
ton shipments in 1941, are more active 
than usual; copper mines around Butte, 
Mont., and in Michigan’s Upper Penin- 
sula will benefit somewhat from Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. special-price buy- 
ing; and activity in this metropolis is on 
the rise. 

Current retail sales, as in 1941, are 
running best in northern North Dakota 
(wheat), eastern South Dakota (beef and 
pork), and central Wisconsin (dairying). 
Montana retail trade, despite a 35% 
gain in farm income last year over 1940, 
has been laggard. Gains in Minnesota 
sales volume have been below the na- 
tional average, both in urban and rural 
sections of the state. 
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made from something besides ordinary 
sugar. Dextrose interests oppose: spe- 
cial label declaration, particularly fo; 
canned fruits, on the ground that such 
a declaration served to dissuade cai ners 
from using corn sugar. 

In recent years, however, certain dex. 

trose and corn syrup manufacturers |iaye 
sponsored candy advertisements jn 
which their ingredients were promoted 
as adding extra desirable qualitic, to 
candy. But because they have been un- 
able to sell canners and food wholesalers 
on the promotion advantages of brag. 
ging about dextrose or corn syrup, the 
hight against mandatory Food & |Drug 
Administration label declarations was 
continued. 
e McNutt’s Position—Admitting | that 
dextrose and corn syrup may not be just 
as sweet as sucrose, McNutt based his 
decision on the view that these com 
products, in the amounts used in canned 
fruits, make no appreciable difference to 
the ultimate consumer. Apart from this 
stated reason for his decision, the 
Administrator apparently is reluctant 
to fly in the face of the corn farmer's 
interest. 

McNutt’s decision is regarded as 
timely in some quarters because, by eas. 
ing the way to use of more dextrose by 
the canning industry, it would con- 
tribute to spreading the nation’s tight- 
ening sugar supply. 


Made in Miami 


Dress line, representing 
Florida needlework industry's 
bid for place in style parade, 
will receive New York showing. 


Made-in-Miami clothes will get a 

New York showing in March when the 
Miami Manufacturers’ Guild makes its 
bid for a place in the New York-Holly- 
wood fashion parade. The year-old 
guild, representing a _ million-dollar 
needlework industry, will offer a dress 
line retailing from $1.98 to $69, hoping 
to attract attention by dressing women 
up north with the same skill that un- 
dressed them so successfully down 
south. 
e Going for Color—Feature of the line 
will be a strong use of color. Miami 
retailers, with a finger in the pie, say 
the designs will compete successfully 
with any in the courtry. 

For 20 years small manufacturers 
competed hungrily for Miami business 
until, in 1933, F. B. Cresap, vice-presi- 
dent of Burdine’s Department Store, 
largest in the area, assumed charge of 
the store’s merchandising. Speedy de- 
livery of orders and suitability of de- 
signs to resort needs were advantages 
that sold him on home trade. He 
helped finance the industry by supply- 
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Birthplace of Battleships 
Guns and Tanks 


World's largest iron mine operated by 
Shell-Lubricated equipment 


REATEST SINGLE SOURCE of raw material 

for war production is the huge deposit of 
iron ore at Minnesota’s Mesabi Range. More 
than 60,000,000 tons of ore were taken from 
this mammoth range in 1941, and this year’s 
production will be even larger. 

The fact that almost every shovel, tractor, 
truck and train on the Mesabi Range is lubri- 
cated or fueled by Shell offers unusual proof 
of Shell’s ability to handle the toughest lubri- 
cation problems. Nevertheless, Shell oils and 
greases are constantly being improved to meet 


War production speeds ahead on. 
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the ever more exacting demands of full-time 
production schedules. The Shell lubricants in 
use today are the result of constantly advancing 
technical research and development .. . are 
giving dependable service under conditions 
only a year ago considered impossible to solve. 

Is your equipment getting this kind of up- 
to-the-minute lubrication? Call Shell and be 
sure. No matter what your lubrication prob- 
lems may be, you will find Shell can be very 
definitely helpful in increasing the speed and 
quality of your production. 


1941 output of iron ore at Mesabi Range fota/led mor: 
than 60,000,000 tons, nearly 33 of all iron ore mined in the 
U. S. This is 11,000,000 tons more than in 1940, and the 
1942 schedule calls for even greater effort. Almost all the 
mechanical equipment used to mine and move this huge 


tonnage is lubricated or fueled by Shell. 


4 
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How many “mental sit-downers’ 
have you in your organization? 


“In every factory and store, among office 
workers and salesmen, costly ‘sit-downs’ have 
been going on for a hundred years—mental 
sitdowns”, says Craig Davidson. “Commands 
to do thus and so have met with mental sit- 
downs which have been just as effective in 
blocking production and sales as any physical 
sit-down that ever stopped an assembly line.” 


“That is one reason why this book,” he goes 
on, “should be useful to any man whose job is to 
get other men to do their work right. It should 
visualize for him what causes mental sit-downs 
and what to do about them.” 


Getting Things 
Done 


in Business 
By EVERETT B. WILSON A practical set of sugges- 


tions to executives giving 


Director of Porto Rican Trade Council, : . . 

Formerly Assistant Director of Personnel, detailed directions for get- 

Kroge Grocery and Baking Company ting employees to do their 
ae jobs as management thinks 

New Second Edition, $2.50 they should be done. 


“An executive's success depends squarely on two points: whether he has good'‘ideas and 
whether he can get his ideas actually and properly used.” This book deals with methods 
of getting your ideas used efficiently. It tells how to get policies, plans and instruc- 
tions carried out as they were designed to be 
carried out. It is in effect a working manual 


Have you seen the on leadership. It tells how to secure effec- 
autead Up-to-Date tive and intelligent cooperation. 
Third Edition 
Hutchinson’s 


ractical ideas on: 
STANDARD HANDBOOK | Pree ee ees one a 
_ a are e rea reasons W subdordi- 
FOR SECRETARIES nates disregard instructions? " 


Gives you many 


616 pages, 6 x 9 —What can be done to get instructions car- 
a . $2.95 ried out efficiently? 
ew iow price, . —What are the disadvantages of driving? 


AN you depend on your secre —How can you improve subordinates’ at- 


tary to handle any assignment titudes? 
judiciously, quickly, ongronty’ — —How can you really check performance? 
you depend on her English?—her ene 8 ° 
smooth . and efficient handling of —How can you criticize subordinates effec- 
people? Here is a new book that tively P 
spells better results in all work of —How can you develop responsible sub- 
the secretary. Placed in your secre- dinates? 
tary’s hands it will be invaluable ordinates c aA 
in assuring the correctness of corre- —How can you dispose of alibis? 
spondence, in eliminating error, in —What is the technique of developing en- 
promoting good relations, in provid- thusiasm ? 
ing a wealth and variety of infor- usias . 
mation that will enable her to handle —How can you guard against troubles of 
many details of work with more jealousy ? 


satistaction to you. 


Examine this book for 10 days 


SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St.. N. Y¥. C. 

Send me the books checked below, for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will pay for the 
books, plus few cents postage, or return them postpaid. (We pay postage on orders accompanied by 
remittance. } 


[] Wilson—Getting Things Done in Business, $2.50 
[] Hutchinson—Standard Handbook for Secretaries, $2.95 


BS 2600+ sed. -dctenedodbacer Seecess cee TEELTUEOLTELICI ELT TEE TTT 
Address Ocedédeeen ne bseeewsedene coscoe Posten .. 


City and State Company ... . BW-1-1T-42 


(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 
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ing store fabrics for designs approved b 
his buyers. 

e And Then the Guild—A year ago th 
guild was formed, led by Nat Malkashe 
vice-president of Dixie Sportswear, lar; 
est member of the group. Included a: 
manufacturers of dresses, milliner 
sports wear, children’s clothes, coats an 
suits, men’s sports wear, handbags an 
uniforms. 

The guild has 18 members, support 
350 workers, has an annual payroll ot 
$500,000. Wages are low, $10 a wecl 
for apprentices, $45 tops for designer 


but there has been little labor-union 


activity. 

Among the guild’s designers are a rc 
cent graduate of Traphagan, a daughter 
of a local bandleader, and a veteran of 
the cloak and suit business who went to 
Miami to retire. 
© Local Cooperation—Cooperation be 
tween local merchants and manufac 
turers is growing. Burdine’s and Rich- 


ards, the two largest department stores, 
followed the Orange Bowl fashion show 


| of Miami designs with full-page adver- 


usage 


tisements, complete with the names of 
manufacturers. As a matter of fact, 
more than half of the products are 
absorbed locally. 

The city commission is backing the 
guild. It provided funds for three full- 


| page ads in Woman’s Wear, which the 


daily matches with an opposite “Miami 
Market News” page. The commission 
also financed production and distribu- 
tion of the Made-in-Miami tag. Bank 
loans to individual manufacturers, ob- 
tained with Chamber of Commerce 
help, have stimulated the industry's 
growth. 

@ Weak Point—Biggest past weakness of 
the guild, according to chamber repre- 
sentatives, was the myopia of members 
who resented efforts to bring similar 
producers into Miami to provide a 
rounded-out line and thus induce buyers 
to combine annual shopping trips and 
vacations. 

Present aim of the industry is a 
$10,000,000-a-year business, with an 
ultimate hope that buyers, doing the 
purchasing for large groups, will locate 
permanently in Miami. 
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Redwood Textile 


Fiber from bark now being 
sold by Pacific Lumber Co. for 


. 


mixing with wool in blankets, | 


overcoat fabrics, and suitings. 


The textile industry is casting a hope- 
ful eye on the California redwood for- 
ests as a source of a substance that can 
be combined with sheep’s wool in the 
production of such items as woolen 
blankets, overcoat fabrics, and suitings. 

Pacific Lumber Co., San Francisco, 
last week began shipping to eastern tex- 


tile mills about 10,000 Ib. a day of “Fi- | 


ber A,” a redwood bark fiber processed 
under a patent awarded this month. 


e 40% Less Wool—According to Pacific | 


Lumber Co. officials, use of the redwood 


fiber can be substituted for wool to the | 


extent of about 40% or, to put it an- 
other way, blankets, suitings, etc., can 


be made with 40% less wool than here- | 
tofore. The idea of using this byproduct | 


of the redwood industry for textile pur- 
poses dates from discovery of the felt- 


ing characteristics of the bark’s short 


fibers as they collected in mats and spun 


balls on screen-belts that segregate the | 


long fibers used for the insulating mate- 
rial which Pacific Lumber Co. markets 
as Palco wool. 

@ Processing Equipment—The discovery 


led to development of processing equip- | 


Just as the supply of wool becomes a 
problem, California Lumber Co. be- 
gins manufacture of “Fiber A” —made 
from the short fibers of redwood bark 


—which can be combined with wool | 


for suitings (like the material above), 
blankets, and overcoat fabrics. 
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| 

Dust too—like enemy Paratroops—is an air-borne 
menace which, unless controlled, destroys materials, 

finished products, and man hours of work. 


Industry and the war emergency can no longer afford 

the delay and loss which dust imposes on the nation’s 

productive capacity. So today—more than ever—clean air is recognized 
as an industrial necessity. Practically every new defense plant has been 
supplied with AAF air filtration and dust control equipment, and 
hundreds of additional installations have also been made in existing 
plants whose facilities are required for war material production. 


The American Air Filter Company is operating 16 to 24 hours a day 
in order to meet industry’s air filtration and dust control needs, supplying 
better than 92% of its output to war materials manufacturers. Adequate 
dust protection will help you maintain your stiff production schedules. 
The American Air Filter Company is the world’s largest manufacturer of air 
filtration and dust control equipment, maintaining 53 offices strategically 


located to serve American industry. Write for booklet “AAF in Industry”, 
which tells the story of industrial dust problems and their solution 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


INCOBPORATED 


387 CENTRAL AVENUE, LOUISVILLE. KY. 
In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
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NOT A SINGLE BIT 
OF METAL IN IT! 


that’s why business 
is turning to— 


The Elliott Address Card is plastic 
— fibre — tough and more 

urable than metal. Yet an ordinary 
typewriter will stencil your addresses 
in it at typewriting speed. 

1,000 of the Elliott Address Cards 
weigh only 6 lbs. Elliott Addressing 
Machines are PRACTICALLY 
NOISELESS. 

An Elliott Address Card installa- 
tion will save 40% of the filing space 

uired for an equal number of Metal 
A dress Plates. 

Write for your copy of Elliott's 
unique business booklet — ‘‘Unscrew- 
ing the Inscrutable’’—a fascinating 
story of the inventive genius of a 
father and son. The Elliott Addressing 
Machine Co., 151 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The famous 
Elliott Model 
300 Electric 
Drive Address- 
er -——a very ver- 
satile machine 
for office and 
factory use. 
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| ment for recovering and segregating the 
short fiber, and also to a search for new 
markets for the material. The Palco 
| research staff conducted tests with a 
| leading woolen company, reported that 
the redwood bark fibers interfelt and in- 
termat with the wool fibers to form 
strong fabric. ‘he present wool shortage 
speeded the tests and the resultant pat- 
ent on the process. 

In the process for making the new 
combination fabrics, the short fibers 


| from the redwood bark are combined 


with the natural wool fibers in the 
textile mills. 

e Spun into Yarn—The blend is carded, 
combed, and spun into yarn which can 
be woven or knitted into fabrics which, 
Say sponsors, have properties “similar to 
pure wool textiles.” ‘The blended fibers 
can also be combined into felts for mak- 
ing felt hats. Blankets and clothing of 


| lighter weight are said to result from 


the blended materials. Combinations 
range from 15% to 60% of the bark 
fiber in the finished product. This 
means a substantial saving in wool and 
results in a lower cost of final product, 
according to Pacific Lumber spokesmen. 

“Fiber A” is really a byproduct in the 
manufacture of Palco wool. Until a 
decade ago, the rugged bark of the red- 
wood, which grows up to 10 inches in 
thickness, was a waste material in the 


| production of redwood lumber. 


e@ Intact After 80 Years—While the re- 
search department of the Pacific Lum- 
ber Company was experimenting with 
recovery of fibers from the bark, some 
crudely shredded redwood bark was dis- 
covered intact after 80 years’ use as in- 
sulation in the walls of an old milk 
house near Petaluma, Calif. 

After a development period of several 
years, Palco Wool obtained national dis- 
tribution. It is now in general use in 
the cold storage and meat packing in- 
dustries, according to Pacific Lumber. 

“Fiber A” will be produced at Pacific 
Lumber Co.’s mills at Scotia, Calif., 
and compressed into bales for shipment 
to eastern textile mills. 


MORE “P-M-G” FOR BRONZE 


Increased production of “P-M-G 
Hardener,” the copper-silicon-iron alloy 
which replaces tin in admiralty bronze 
and gives it improved physical and 
chemical characteristics, is announced 
this week by Phelps Dodge Copper 
Products Corp. of New York, sole U.S. 
producer. Originally developed over ten 
years ago by the English Vickers inter- 
ests, P-M-G bronzes began to edge out 
tin bronzes for marine pumps, valves, 
gun mounts, projectile hoists, and the 
like long before there was any thought 
of a tin shortage. Now that the shortage 
is here, it is expected that new specifica- 


| tions ye the alloy will be added 


| to Navy Specification No. 46B28 and 


i | Federal No. QQO-C-593. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Nonalcoholic Anti-Freeze 


Laboratory reports on “No-Fre 
Anti-Freeze indicate that its solidi: ca. 
tion point is “lower than —35F,” in:tial 
boiling point is 332F, and that it ©. jj] 
not corrode metals such as are to be 
found in the cooling systems of ai to- 
mobiles . . . and will not give off toxic 
fumes.”” Great Northern Chemical (o., 
1033 South Blvd., Oak Park, IL., foriuiu- 
lates the new liquid without the use of 
alcohol, ethylene glycol, or other cheim- 
icals now restricted by the war effort. 


Sectional Wiring System 
Once the feed wires are in place and 


connected, no wiring is required in in- 
stalling the new Pierceway Sectional 


% 


9 


Plastic Wiring System, which provides 
a convenience outlet every 8 in. fot 
factories, offices, stores, displays, and 
homes. There are only two basic parts: 
a feed section with removable cover 
plate (top left) for connection to the 
feed wires, and an outlet section—each 
16 in. long and equipped with inbuilt 
tubular copper connectors and two out- 
lets. Just slip two or more sections to- 
gether, attach them in place on wall, 
bench, or baseboard, and finish off the 
ends with the two end caps illustrated. 
Pierce Laboratory, Inc., Summit, N. J., 
offers the system in two sizes (35 and 
45 amp.) for 2- or 3-wire service. 


Transparent Desk Cover 


Less expensive than plate glass, and 
warmer to the hands and arms, is the 
new Oxtop Polished Plastic Desk ‘Top 
Cover for keeping drawings, maps, price 
schedules in full view. It comes in two 
thicknesses, 0.015 and 0.020 in., but in 
one 20x50-in. size, which can _ be 
trimmed easily to fit a desk pad. ‘The 
manufacturer is John H. Oxley Co., 255 
Park Sq. Bldg., Boston. 


Blackout Awning 


In the half-raised position (left), the 
new Meta-Fold Blackout Awning, just 
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developed by Acklin Stamping Co., 
1925 Nebraska Ave., Toledo, looks and 
functions like its standard metal awning 
for peacetime protection against the sun. 
In the fully closed position (right), the 
awning becomes an effective barrier to 
the escape of telltale light from the win- 
dows of factories, offices, homes, etc., 


during possible air raids. Each “galvan- 
nealed” steel segment is sealed from the 
other by a light-proof, noise-absorbent 
gasket. The awning may be provided 
with an inside lock. 


Nonsteel File 


The Guardsman File, newest prod- 
uct of Remington-Rand, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y., looks like a standard steel 4- 
drawer filing cabinet, has the same exte- 
rior dimensions, will ‘“‘intermember” 
with steel files, yet is manufactured al- 
most entirely of wood to conserve steel 
for military purposes. Its birch and 
maple plywood case is built over a hard- 
wood frame. It comes in letter or legal 
size, finished in standard office olive 
green, grained walnut or mahogany, 
with or without a Paracentric lock con- 
trolling all drawers with one key. 


Motorized Sealer 


With two Scotch Tape Motorized 
Sealers installed in her work table, one 


girl seals packages in two places at a 
speed of 45 per min. The new sealer, 
which automatically cuts and applies a 
niform length of self-sealing transpar- 
ent Scotch Tape as a box is passed over 
its roller, was developed by Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
tape manufacturer, to speed packaging 
in many fields. 
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F rom gleaming hypodermic 
needles like these come the 
life-saving “shots in the arm” 
that help medicine win its un- 
ending battle against sickness 
and disease. 


Thanks to Stainless Steel, these 
slender needles have the 
strength and rigidity that en- 
able them to puncture tough 
outer skin without breaking. 
And their ability to resist cor- 
rosion makes surgical cleanli- 
ness easier. Even the tops of 
these needles, and the carrying 
case (shown above), are made 
of Carpenter Stainless . . . so 


Tough Problem + Stainless Steet = Product Improvement 


the entire set can be sterilized 
at one time. 


Right now, Carpenter Stainless 
Steels are enlisted to win a war. 
Their ease of machining and 
their ductile, faster-forming 
qualities are speeding the 
fabrication of equipment to 
meet the nation’s urgent needs. 
The peacetime experience of 
Carpenter’s metallurgists and 
Service men is now proving 
valuable in solving the prob- 
lems of wartime production. 


And when victory has been won 
—bright, permanent Stainless 
will again step forward to play 
the role of super salesman for 


industry. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, READING, PA. 


Gal 
Cx rpenter % 
STAINLESS STEELS 


BRANCHES A™ Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, 


Rigidity 
Hear Resistance 
lng atone 
lates 4, 2% ite 


St. Louis, Indianapolis, New Y ork, Philadelphia 
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A meter stamp does! . . . it’s 
printed on the envelope by the 
Postage Meter, the machine that 
stamps and seals mail faster than 
any man, gets it out of your 
office earlier . . . Gets it out of 
the postoffice faster, too, because 
metered mail is already post- 
marked and cancelled ...needn’t 
wait in the postoffice for facing, 
cancelling, postmarking . . . can 
make earlier trains and planes. 

The Pitney-Bowes Postage 
Meter is saving motions and man 
hours these days in thousands of 
offices—and thousands of post- 
offices . . . increasing the effi- 

’ 
Pi 
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tney-Bowes postace METER CO. 


LABOR 


Anger in Detroit 


C.1.O. blames industry and 
Washington for disemployment, 
neither union nor management 


| likes OPM’s conversion setup. 


Detroit this week was a boom town 
in reverse. Last year, the biggest auto- 
mobile production year since 1929 was 
supplemented with millions of dollars 
in defense orders. Stores were open 
nights. Trailer camps mushroomed as 


| new workers were attracted to the busy 
| motor plants. Detroit was prospering. 


e The Big Conversion—But 1942, to be 
known as “the year of the great conver- 
sion,” promises to tell a different story. 
Already the vanguard of a parade of 
more than 200,000 jobless auto workers 
has started filing claims for unemploy- 
ment compensation. Already, Detroit 
factory employment is down 8$3,()00 
from a year ago this time. 

Cost of unemployment benefits for 
Michigan as a result of the auto shut- 
down is officially estimated at some- 
where between $37,000,000 and $42,- 
000,000. The benefits will be paid for 


| a maximum period of 18 weeks. ‘The 


How can a stamp 
make your mail move faster? 


ciency of both government and 
business! 
The Postage Meter usually 


saves postage; is worth several 
: ; P : 
times its cost in convenience | 


alone . . . never runs out of stamp 


| 


denominations, eliminates all 


unsanitary licking and sticking; 
seals envelopes at the same time 
it prints postage; does its own | 


accounting; and protects postage 
from waste, loss and theft. It’s | 


invaluable today in thousands of 


offices, large and small. 

Ask our nearest branch for a | 
demonstration—now! Or write 
Stamford direct. 


Branches in principal cities. See telephone 
directory. In Canada: Canadian Postage 
Meters & Machines Co., Lid. 


1442 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


average will probably be 15 weeks, for 
many workers drew about three wecks’ 
compensation last summer. Compensa- 
tion will range from $7 to $16 per week, 
depending on past earnings of individ- 
ual workers. 

e Sore and Resentful—Bewildered by a 
war program which puts its emphasis on 
increasing production yet is unable to 
use experienced labor, Detroit workers 
are sore and resentful. Some are listen- 
ing to out-of-town aircraft and ship- 
building firms which are inviting them 
to move to other industrial centers. Oth- 
ers are turning up in “protest meetings” 
called by their union—C.1.0.’s United 
Automobile Workers—demanding some- 
one’s scalp for the plight they're in. 

Union leaders are insisting that the 

motor industry put business-as-usual 
above patriotism and went ahead in 
1941 to make lush profits instead of 
staggering the job of converting auto 
plants to arms production. 
@ An Industry Answer—According to 
President C. E. Wilson of General Mo- 
tors, “The answer to that is that our 
customer (the government) didn’t know 
that he wanted the goods. An industry 
can’t tool up unless it knows what it 1s 
tooling for.” 

To this, U.A.W. President R. J. 
Thomas counters with a blast at OPM. 
“OPM is done,” says Thomas. “They re 
dead and they don’t know it. It may 
take a couple of months for the people 
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who have control over OPM to know 
that it is washed up, but it certainly is 
on the way out.” 


e Bitter Feelings—The double-barrelled | 


union criticism of industry and govern- 
ment finds a ready response among the 
rank and file. Feelings are more bitter 
than they have been at any time since 
the sit-down strikes of 1937, and they 
threaten the work of OPM’s new seven- 
man management-labor subcommittee 
(page 16), which is established to assist 
with the conversion job. 

That committee is already suspect in 
labor's book. Although three U.A.W. 
oficials, including Walter Reuther 
(page 60), serve on it, it is regarded as 
window dressing offered by OPM in 
lieu of the Reuther Plan. Its function 
is purely advisory, which is far short of 
the ambitious program for a share in 
responsible direction and authority 
which the union wanted. 

e Not Happy Either—The industry isn’t 


happy about it either. It means that | 


C.1.O. officials will have free access to 
every plant in the industry and a van- 
tage point from which, if the industry 


doesn’t follow their advice, they can | 


forcefully tell President Roosevelt and 
the country what they think is wrong. 
That prospect, and the tactical advan- 
tage it gives to C.1.O. is a current head- 
p for auto executives. And there’s a 
real nightmare in the suspicion that, if 
conversion doesn’t keep pace with pub- 
lic expectation, the C.1.0. will once 
again be beating the drum for the 


Reuther Plan for all it’s worth. The in- | 
dustry knows that C.1.O. has a vested | 


interest in proving that nothing will do 
the job as well as the “Industrial Coun- 
cil” program which union officials are 
ushing. 

@ At Least a Year—How long auto work- 
ers will have to go on taking notches in 
their belts is problematical. Best esti- 


mates, however, are that the industry | 


will be at least a year in getting war out- 
put to a level where it can again use all 
of its labor supply. By that time, some 
workers are expected to be so skill-rusty 
that vast training programs will have to 
be undertaken in order to get them to 
peak efficiency, And some of them may 
be working far from Detroit. 


NLRB: WAR AGENCY 


The National Labor Relations Board 
has sold itself to Congress and to the 
Bureau of the Budget as an agency that 
can make a contribution to the war 
effort. Breakdown ot the new budget 
reveals that NLRB has been handed 
$3,078,630 for regular expenditures, 
plus a special defense item of $692,840. 
Together, the outlays represent an in- 
crease of 30% tor the board. The in- 
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that 
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Pressure— 300 tons. 


New frame and cylinder construction presses parts to accu- 
rate thickness. 


Features Totally enclosed and self-contained. 


Single hand lever for complete cycle control. 
Working pressures easily adjusted and quickly pre-set. 
Low headroom for installation in existing buildings. 


This Birdsboro Loop Frame Press was designed for jobs 
demanding high pressures on small areas. Ideal for molding 
powdered metals and abrasives and fer other jobs where rigid 
accuracy must be maintained, this press irons out many of 
your production worries. 


Available for either cold pressing or hot work, in sizes ranging 
from 100 to 3,000 tons pressure, this hydraulic press is com- 
pletely controlled by a single hand lever. It is another exam- 
ple of Birdsboro’s ability to build presses flexible enough to 
meet any operating conditions. 


Remember, if it’s a press problem, it pays to consult Birdsboro. 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY 
Plants at Birdsboro and Reading, Pa. 


BIRDSBORG 
lic Presses | 


BUILDERS OF . Hydraulic Presses . Steel Mili Equipment . Rolls . Special Machinery . Crus!ing Machinery 


crease was asked and given to expedite | 
the settlement of industrial disputes 
which come under the board’s jurisdic- | 
tion. Many of the cases, according to 
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Reuther of the Reuther Plan 


Walter P. Reuther was born into 

the labor movement. That distin- 
guishes him from other leaders in 
C.1.0.’s United Automobile Work- 
ers Union in which the 34-year-old 
red-head is the best-known member 
of the General Executive Board. 
Most of his colleagues were—like 
U.A.W.’s president, R. J. ‘Thomas— 
auto workers with no background in 
labor affairs when C.1.O. came along; 
or, like U.A.W. board member Rich- 
ard Frankensteen, they were young 
college men who saw a career in 
union service. 
@ First Labor Campaign—But Reu- 
ther’s father was a union official with 
A.F.L.’s militant, Socialist-tinged 
United Brewery Workers, and one of 
his first memories is of tagging along 
on a campaign of his father to per- 
suade Wheeling, W. Va., against ac- 
ceptance of the gift of a library from 
Andrew Carnegie—“‘because he was 
an enemy of the working people, that 
Carmegie.” The campaign was a suc- 
cess and Reuther has apparently 
never forgotten his first experience in 
mobilizing public opinion through 
personal persuasion. 

In the more than 20 years since, 
Reuther has become a persuader of 
no mean ability himself. ‘Three years 
ago, when he was representing 
U.A.W.’s General Motors Division in 
negotiations with the management, 
G.M. President Knudsen called for a 
little recess after a hot argument over 
wage rates. “You know, Walter,” 
Knudsen is reported to have said as 
he leaned back to catch his breath, 
“you're quite a talker. I wish I had you 
with me selling second-hand cars.” 

@ Wheeling to Detroit—Reuther be- 
gan his technical education . after 


graduating from a Wheeling High 
School. He breezed through a four- 
year diemaker apprenticeship course 
with the Wheeling Steel Co. m three 
years and then celebrated his journey- 
man status by getting fired. (Reuther 
still claims it was because of unioniz- 
ing activities.) ‘hen he migrated to 
Detroit where he went to Wayne 
University and paid his way by work- 
ing nights at the Briggs-Waterloo 
plant. 

After three years in Detroit he got 
a job in the Ford die shop and 
dropped out of college. At the end 
of six years with Ford he was a fore- 
man, spending his evenings trying to 
organize a union. “Trouble again!” 
he says, and in 1932, at the depth of 
the depression, he found himself out 
of a job. After a period of fruitless 
hunting for work, he drew his savings 
from the bank and started what 
turned out to be a two-year trip 
around the world. 
eIn—and Off—the Soviet—Among 
the 21 countries that Reuther toured 
or worked in was the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. He went into 
Russia sympathetic to Communism 
and came out a convinced anti- 
Communist. 

When he returned to Detroit to 
become a leading figure in auto- 
unionism, Reuther’s anti-Commu- 
nism deepened and he became the 
recognized leader of the right-wing 
faction in U.A.W. That factional 
identification is the main reason why, 
despite his rank as an orator, nego- 
tiator and union strategist, he isn't 
president of U.A.W. Since its expe- 
rience with Homer Martin, U.A.W. 
always elects a “compromise candi- 
date” to its highest office. 


@ On the Strike Line—In 1936, he 
led the first major motor strike, a ten 
day sitdown at Kelsey-Hayes Whee! 
Co., which ended in the establish 
ment of the highest pay rates in the 
industry. In the big G.M. strikes in 
1937, Reuther directed activities 
from a union G.H.Q. in Fisher No. 
1. When Ford unionization started, 
Reuther, with his colleague, Frank- 
ensteen, took charge of leaflet distri- 
bution at Dearborn and emerged, 
considerably battered, as one of la- 
bor’s heroes. Since then, he has di- 
rected the union’s relations with 
G.M. 

In June, 1940, Walter Reuther 

reached a turning point in his career. 
His friend Sidney Hillman, who te- 
gards him almost as a son, became a 
key figure in the new national defense 
program and, thereupon, induced the 
Detroiter to turn his attention to 
broader vistas. Some of Reuther’s in- 
timates don’t like what resulted. They 
say that when Hillman got him to 
take a “cosmic view,” he began to 
spend all his time with committees 
in the capital. 
e Reuther Planning—His controver- 
sial “‘Reuther Plan’”’ was first offered, 
with Hillman’s blessing, as a scheme 
for producing 500 planes a day in the 
auto plants of Detroit. Its basic inno- 
vation was a program for ignoring the 
automobile industry’s corporate divi- 
sions and regarding all its plants as 
parts of one vast, integrated assem- 
bly line. 

At first, no one except Reuther 

took the plan very seriously. Hillman 
cited it in his speeches as an example 
of “labor cooperation with the de- 
fense program,” rather than on ac- 
count of its intrinsic merits. OPM 
production experts brushed it off ef- 
fectively, if not always for very defi- 
nite reasons. OPM Director Knudsen 
pigeonholed it. It was pretty much 
of a dead issue when Pearl Harbor 
and the order stopping auto produc- 
tion came along. 
@ Back to Light—Then the Reuther 
Plan reappeared. Auto labor was sold 
on the idea that, if it had been 
adopted when it was proposed, the 
layoffs would have been avoided. ‘The 
plan got fresh consideration in Wash- 
ington last week at another OPM- 
sponsored industry conference—and 
another turndown—but the country 
hasn’t heard the last of it. If the auto 
industry doesn’t convert to munitions 
manufacture and re-employ workers 
at a very rapid rate, U.A.W. will be 
back in the offices of OPM demand- 
ing Reuther planning. 
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NLRB Chairman Harry A. Millis, are | 


pressed by the War and Navy Depart 
ments and by OPM. 

{wo other important labor agencies 
likewise get substantial budgetary in- 
creases. They are the U. S. Concilia- 


tion Service in the Department of | 


Labor, which gets $727,535 (a 95% 
boost over the 1942 figure), and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics which gets 
$1,986,021 (up 76% over last year). 


NDMB into NWLB 


Mediation Board becomes | 
War Labor Board with only few | 
changes; most important may 
be compulsory arbitration. 


Under the terms of an Executive 
Order issued this week, William H. 
Davis, chairman of the National De- 
fense Mediation Board, turned over the 
offices, records, personnel, funds, and 
pending business of that agency to Wil- 
liam H. Davis, chairman of the newly 
created National War Labor Board. 


With this simple transformation, | 
NDMB became history, and NWLB | 


was born. 

After studying the new board and 
the Executive Order under which it will 
operate, there were many who con- 
cluded that a mountain had labored to 
bring forth a mouse. For out of the 
historic industry-labor conference (BW 


—Dec.20’41,p14), and the succeeding | 


weeks of hectic politicking in Wash- 
ington came a charter for NWLB which 
is strikingly similar to the policies under 
which NDMB operated. 

@ What NWLB Can Do—That charter 
provides that (1) parties to a labor dis- 
pute which may affect the war effort 
shall first try to settle their differences 
by direct negotiation; (2) if the dispute 
is not settled in that manner, concilia- 
tors of the Department of Labor shall 
intervene and attempt to bring the dis- 
putants together; and (3) if still unset- 
tled, NWLB shall take jurisdiction. In 
this procedure, the new board has one 
privilege which the old NDMB did not 


have. It may enter a case on its own | 


motion without waiting for “certifica- 
tion” from the Department of Labor or 
OPM. This is, however, expected to 
make little practical difference. The 
slowness which marked the certification 
of cases to NDMB in its early days— 
due, in many cases, to the Conciliation 
Service’s reluctance to admit that it 
was licked—has been almost completely 
eliminated in the last few months. 


After NWLB has entered a case it | 
will “finally determine the dispute by | 


mediation, voluntary arbitration, or ar- 
bitration” as it sees fit. Distinguishing, 


as it does at this point, between arbi- | 


tration and voluntary arbitration, the 
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Make Up-Special Machines at a 
~ Fraction of Former Cost! 


LERT production men in thousands of shops are solving the 
problem of making up special machines quickly and eco- 
nomically by using Delta drill press heads. 


These drill press heads can be purchased separately— assembled 
in the combination that best meets your special needs —and used 
in many positions, vertical, horizontal or at any angle. 


Such special machines speed up output, cut costs and release 
more versatile and costly machines for other work. The illustra 
tion above shows a Delta drill press head used in making a special 
radial type machine at the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. 


Other Delta low-cost high quality machines—cut-off machines, 
abrasive finishing machines, circular saws, shapers—also lend 
themselves to economical special machine set-ups. Every man con 
cerned with increasing production and reducing costs—should 
get the full story of these flexible, adaptable machine tools. 


SEND FOR THESE FREE BOOKLETS 


Books checked will be “How to Increase [ ] “Light Machines 
mailed free on any re- Production’’— — in Industry’’— 
quest addressed on showing many actual reprint of magazine 
business stationery. COSt-Cutting installa- articleon low-cost ma- 
Write to The Delta tionsofDeltamachines. chines in industry. 
Mfg. Co.,933E. Vienna “New Wings for a “Tooling Tips” — 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Production’’— showing latest 
story of how the avia- adaptations of Delta 
tion industry has util- machines for special 
ized Delta machines. neecs of industry 


World's largest manufacturers of low-cost, high quality drill presses 
e grinders e abrasive finishing machines e cut-off machines « circular 
saws e band saws « scroll saws « lathes « jointers e shapers 
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Your chance of survival in air raids 


is greater if you know 
what this book tells you 


This book gives a complete treatment of defense against air 
raids, showing the nature of destruction caused by them and 
what protection is possible, and describing the methods, 


Based 


largely on experience in London and European cities, it gives 


equipment, and organization necessary to effect it. 


the most authoritative possible view of civil air defense, mak- 
ing clear all aspects of the problem of protecting the popula- 
tion and industrial, business, and home properties, and fully 
outlining the means by which everyone, from state and 
municipal authorities to the individual citizen, may plan and 
carry out protective measures, 


ee Nae ee all 


THE ONLY COMPLETE BOOK OF 
INFORMATION FOR CIVILIANS 
AND BUSINESS MEN 
with many illustrations and diagrams 


By A. M. PRENTISS 
Lt. Col., General Staff Corps, U. S. Army 
334 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, $2.75 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 


“It should not be read, it should be studied by every citizen of the United 
States. A thorough understanding of the dangers it reveals, and of the 
methods of combating them which it explains, may be the means of saving 
lives—including the life of the reader.”"—U. 8S. Army Information Service 


“A complete manual with minutely detailed information given on every 
phase of the subject. It takes experience abroad and evaluates it in terms 
of American conditions, and it is lucidly written and leaves nothing to the 
imagination.” —Architectural Forum 


“The first authoritative American work to deal with the immense problem 
of air defense. The author has an exhaustive knowledge of the theory and 
practice of his subject. A must for the soldier and citizen.”—Infantry 


Journal 


Highly important.”— 


“A first-rate, well-organized, comprehensive book. 


N. Y. World-Telegram 


SEE IT 10 DAYS FREE 
SEND THIS COUPON 


How to pro 
° 1 and property 


sonne chapter 
d in @ separate lant Send me Prentiss—Civil Air Defense for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days 
ere how to adapt P I will send $2.75, plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on 
especially shows and how to orders accompanied by remittance.) 
rte rotection 
cilities for P Iready 
fe ild up services the plant . ds of BON 666 6:6 6605 6668.00 b4.66b SSE S O04 66 F606. 6.56669 0000F6.606 0656S ETE COTES D BRC BON sD 
Due eso. for the special nee 
maintains Riss 5:5-cbknstcen bined teeter aa iw eh dene nn ey EE MSN Ie oes ERR ee 


air raid defense. 


EE 


geeseesocscescosaossssosg 
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a ee ee ee ere 
(Books sent on approval in U. 8S. and Canada only.) 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSEHEEERESHSEEERESREHEEERSE ESSE S BeBe eee See eee 


It tells you: 


—where to go for greatest safety 

—how to deal with time bombs 

—how to put out incendiaries 

—the damage range of different types 
of explosive bombs 

—how to black out your house or place 
of business 

—how to carry out rescues in bombed 


buildings 

—the 8 important elements of air de- 
fense 

—effective protection against high- 


explosive bombs 
—15 measures for organizing for air 
defense 
—how effective subways are as shelters 
—how rooms are gas-proofed 
—anti-gas precautions for food and 
water 
—duties of air raid wardens 
—safest type of building if no shelter 
is available 
etc., etc. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St#., N. Y. C. 
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Executive Order here points out what 
may became the most significant differ- 
ence between the new board and its 
predecessor. NDMB could and did arbi- 
trate some of the tough cases which 
caine before it, but technically its deci- 
sions could be accepted or rejected by 
disputants. In practice this meant that 
when the Federal Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co. turned down an NDMB 
award, it had its properties at Kearny 
commandeered by the Navy (BW—Aug. 
30’41,p15); but when John L. Lewis's 
United Mine Workers Union did the 
same thing it went ahead to get the 
decision it wanted by other devices 
(BW —Dec.13’41,p28). 

e Compulsory in Effect—The NWLB’s 
power to arbitrate may be interpreted to 
mean that behind its decisions lies the 
full enforcement power of the govern- 
ment and that arbitration becomes com- 
pulsory and binding on management 
and labor alike. But that is nowhere 
made explicit nor is it likely to be until 
NWLB comes up against that issue in 
one form or another. 

The Mediation Board often drafted 
eminent citizens to umpire important 
cases which were either too involved or 
too stubborn for formal board action. 
Owen D. Young, for example, is at pres- 
ent mediating an unsettled NDMB case 
involving the U. S. Gypsum Co. (BW— 
Sep.13’41,p47). The new board is to 
have a regular panel of such men from 
whom umpires, mediators, and arbitra- 
tors are to be chosen in disputes where 
the parties elect to go to formal judg- 
ment. As soon as the projected estab- 
lishment of this panel leaked out early 
this week, the names of half a dozen 
outstanding citizens were mentioned for 
“certain” membership, among them 
Wendell L. Willkie, Charles Evans 
Hughes, James A. Farley, and Alfred E. 
Smith. 
¢ Board Membership—Industry repre- 
sentatives on NWLB are Albert W. 
Hawkes (Congoleum-Nairn), Roger D. 
Lapham (American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship), E. J. McMillan (Standard Knit- 
ting Mills), and Walter C. Teagle 
(Standard Oil of N.J.). Industry alter- 
nates are L. N. Bent (Hercules Powder), 
R. R. Deupree (Procter & Gamble), 
James W. Hook (Geometric Tool), and 
H. B. Horton (Chicago Bridge & Iron). 

Labor men are Matthew Woll and 
George Meany from the A.F.L. and 
Thomas Kennedy and R. J. Thomas 
from the C.I.O. Their alternates are 
Martin Durkin and Robert J. Watt 
(A.F.L.), and Clinton §. Golden and 
Emil Rieve (C.1.0.). 

As chairman, Davis is a representative 
of the public. Others are vice-chairman 
George W. Taylor (University of Penn- 
sylvania), Wayne L. Morse (University 
of Oregon) and Frank B. Graham (Uni- 
versity of North Carolina). Half of the 
new appointees have served on the Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board. 
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Tapping Payrolls 


Morgenthau redoubles ef- 
fort to sell Defense Bonds by 
means of industry-wide use of 
wage-deduction plan. 


The Treasury Department is pushing 
the payroll allotment plan as the most 
productive source of Defense Bond sales. 
It’s voluntary but it’s systematic. Pay 
day after pay day it will bring in the 
cash, far eclipse the spot bond-sales 
campaigns of the last war. Here’s a vivid 
illustration of the comparative effective- 
ness of the two methods: 

In all five of the last war’s loan drives 
General Electric employees bought $17,- 
267,750 of bonds. 

General Electric’s current payroll al- 
lotment campaign has resulted, as of 
the end of December, in authorizations 
of payroll deductions by 100,223 em- 
ployees that, on an annual basis, total 
$20,141,210 in subscription face value. 
e Two-Fold Gain—F igure that out in 
terms of 35,000,000 to 40,000,000 wage 
earners and it’s not hard to believe that 
payroll savings will bring in needed bil- 
lions (meanwhile slashing consumer pur- 
chasing power so as to retard price in- 
flation). 

May to December sales of Defense 
Bonds brought in only $2,000,000,000, 
but the Treasury didn’t really start ham- 
mering until after Pearl Harbor. ‘The 
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shock of that event sent December bond 
sales spurting up to $528,000,000, about 
twice as much as the average for th 
previous seven months. 

@ Drive Now On—On Jan. 4 Secretar 
Morgenthau went on the air in a sak 
appeal in which he plugged the pay: 
plan hard. 

“The Treasury’s goal is to make eve: 
pay day Bond Day. It is to have ever 
wage earner and salary earner put asi 
a part of every pay check every wecl 
Each of us will have to figure out th 
very most that we can set aside to bu 
defense bonds and then translate that 
into 5%, 10%, or even 15% of our 
pay.” 

The Treasury’s defense savings divi 
sion is following up Morgenthau’s 
opener through employers’ organiza 
tions, trade associations, unions, trade 


Douglas Aircraft employees, collecting a week’s pay as a “defense dividend,” 
line up to convert a large part of the bonus into Defense Bonds. 
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THE MARKE 


This was bank week—the weck when 
all the national banks and a majority of 
state banks held their annual meetings, 
reviewed the year's activities, reported 
earnings, elected officers and directors, 
announced plans and analyzed prospects 
for 1942 
@ Outlook Promising — Bankers expect 
business and earnings to be well-main- 
tained, even though the terms of the 
new tax bill inject an unknown quantity. 
There is general confidence that the 
volume of loans has not stopped rising. 
While the increase in 1942 may not 
maintain the breakneck pace of last year, 
there is every reason to believe that in- 
dustry’s working-capital needs will con- 
tinue to mount. However, banks hardly 
expect to get any major share of loans 
for plant expansion because, the way the 
government's program now shapes up, 
most of the emergency plant-and-facili- 
ties funds will come more or less directly 
from the Treasury. 

Government aid to small businesses in 
financing war orders, and prepayment of 
a part of the proceeds on many war 
contracts may further retard the growth 
of bank loans. Then, too, the railroads 
are more prosperous and have been tak- 
ing up some of their bank debts; South- 
ern Railway eliminated its bank loans 
last year while the Southern Pacific and 
the Lackawanna reduced theirs. 

@ The Bright Side—Most of industry, 
however, is still borrowing fairly heavily, 
as a glance at the commercial loan fig- 
ures of the weekly-reporting Federal 
Reserve member banks in 101 cities will 
show. Most spectacular fact, of course, 
is that these loans soared to $6,784,- 
000,000, a gain of $1,766,000,000 last 
year. The 1940 rise had been barely 
one-third as much, amounting to $658,- 


TS 


000,000. The post-holiday letdown, as 
expected, brought a dip in_ loans, 
which now stand at $6,726,000,000, off 
$58,000,000 from the peak late in De- 
cember. The next couple of months, 
in more normal times, would certainly 
see a fairly substantial loan reduction of 
a purely seasonal character. In 1941, 
however, the first quarter witnessed a 
robust rise of nearly $450,000,000 in- 
stead of a decline. It now becomes a 
question whether industry is well enough 
heeled so that it need not come to the 
banks as it did last spring. 

© Some Results—With their commercial 
loan portfolios fatter than at any time 
since 1930, the banks this year could be 
much more complacent than usual about 
a decline in borrowing so long as it 
didn't exceed seasonal proportions. New 
York’s giant Chase National, for ex- 
ample, has 60% more loans on its books 
now than it had back in the summer of 
1939, just before the war broke out. 
The Chase, incidentally, had a satisfac- 
tory rise in profits in 1941, the final 
earnings amounting to $14,518,000 
against $13,550,000 in 1940. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial ... 90.1 90.6 88.0 104.7 
Railroad ... 28.2 27.1 24.5 30.2 
Utility ..... 36.0 36.2 33.7 55.8 
Bonds 
Industrial ..106.2 105.7 105.1 103.7 
Railroad . 87.4 85.4 82.3 89.9 
Utility ....103.5 104.3 104.7 105.9 
U. S. Govt..110.5 110.4 110.8 110.3 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except for 
government bonds which are from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 
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When T. Henry Foster, president of 
John Morrell & Co., gave 10¢ De. 
fense stamps to 30,000 children in 3 
cities where company has plants | To- 
peka, Ottumwa, Sioux Falls) he got 
a reward of smiles from Judy Rvan. 


publications, and by direct contact with 
individual employers. 

@ Labor Backs Drive—The big labor or- 
ganizations—A.F.L., C.1.O., and the rail- 
road brotherhoods—have endorsed sys- 
tematic savings for the purchase of 
bonds. The International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union has hung up a 
goal of $25,000,000 to be subscribed by 
its members and is distributing its own 
posters for display in shops. The rail- 
road brotherhoods are encouraging 
members to put into Defense Bonds a 
heavy slice of the $75,000,000 collected 
in back pay after the recent wage boost. 
C.1.0. Auto Workers have pledged 
$50,000,000 but their plans are tem- 
porarily upset by displacement of work- 
ers pending conversion to war work. 

Numerous firms trom U. S. Steel on 
down either have adopted the plan or 
have announced their intention to in- 
stall it in the near future. It is prac 
tically uniform in application. 

The employee authorizes deduction 
of a fixed amount from each pay check 
until further notice or until his em- 
ployment is terminated. When aecumv- 
lated deductions equal the issue price 
of the bond in the denomination chosen 
by the employee it is purchased through 
the local bank or district Federal Re- 
serve Bank and registered in his name. 

Minimum allotment varies. Some 
companies, instead of handling the pay- 
roll allotment plan themselves, are doing 
it through employees’ credit unions 

Some companies which pay their em- 
ployees in cash have been issuing De- 
fense Stamps but this variation of the 
allotment plan is not favored by the 
Treasury because it is not potent enough 
and the stamps are freely negotiable. 
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Bonus for Metals 
Prices raised 33% to 58% 


for all copper, lead and zinc in 
excess of 1941 production. Use 
of lead is restricted. 


Sizable increases in supplies of metals 

available for defense needs will result 
from action taken this week in Wash- 
ington. Copper, zinc, and lead output 
will be spurred by payment of a sub- 
stantial premium on all production in 
excess of 1941 output. The base price 
for lead has been raised. Civilian use 
of lead will be tightly restricted. Do- 
mestic tin smelting capacity will be 
expanded. And metal processing plants 
will be built to permit still further 
expansion of aluminum and magnesium 
output. 
e Jones Pays the Bonus—I'ederal Loan 
Administrator Jesse Jones on Monday 
announced that the Metals Reserve Co. 
would pay 17¢ a pound (Connecticut 
Valley) for copper, 94¢ a pound (New 
York) for lead, and 11¢ a pound (East 
St. Louis) for zinc produced in excess 
of the fixed basic 1941 production rate. 
This would be between 334% and 58% 
higher than present ceiling prices of 12¢ 
a pound for copper, the new 6.35¢ quo- 
tation for lead, and 84¢ for zinc. 

Producers of non-ferrous metals are 
expanding operations to revive higher- 
cost production not profitable under the 
previous ceiling schedule. Properties 
that haven’t been able to go up to 
seven days a week because the unions 
insisted on time-and-a-half-for-overtime 
now will have a cushion for overtime 
operations. Mines not operated in 1941 


and new mines will be _ profitably | 
opened, for they will be entitled to full | 


premium prices. 
But the new schedule does not apply 


to production already under contract of | 
sale. Purchase agreements will be made | 


for a period of 24 years, or longer if 
necessary. Metals so acquired will be 
used for or by the government or allo- 
cated at the ceiling price fixed by the 
Office of Price Administration. 

@ Near-Peak Output—Some domestic 
copper producers will be little affected, 
for they worked their mines last year to 
the limit. Total domestic production in 


1941 neared the all-time peak levels of | 


1929. Crude output, including some 
copper derived from scrap, totaled 1,- 
015,494 tons and refined output was 
1.065,667 tons. Despite this, stocks of 
the refined metal, at 75,564 tons on 
Dec. 31, shrark almost by half during 
the year. 


The seven-day work-week, begun late | 
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Hotel Florence at Missoula, Montana. G. A. Pehrson, 
architect; Alloway & Georg, contractors; all of 


Spokane, Washington. 


‘ otwwritea@ i 
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uxurious, firesafe and built 


to earn a profit with 


ARCHITECTURAL CONCRETE 


Architectural concrete was chosen 
for this splendid new hotel be- 
cause it offers many advantages: 


e@ Concrete helps to achieve the 
architectural distinction that is 
a definite business asset 


@ It is firesafe; resists weather 
and decay; protects against 
earthquakes and storms 


@ Its enduring strength assures 
lowest annual cost through 
decades of service 


And the clincher, for any public, 
commercial or industrial building, 


is this: concrete saves time and 
saves money by permitting frame 
and floors to be cast integrally 
with walls and ornament in one 
economical material. Ask your 
architect or engineer about the 
merits of concrete for the build- 


ing you are planning. 


2 «+ combining architectural and structural 
functions in one firesafe, enduring material 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 1c-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Hil. 


A national organization to improve and extend the 
uses of concrete . . . through scientific research and 
engineering field work 
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ALUMINUM CO, OF AMERICA.......... 9? 
Agency——KerconuM, MacLaop & Give, Inc. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO.............. 55 
Agency—Fanson & Hove 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO.............. % 
Agency—-Hazaubd ADVERTISING CORPORATION 


AMERICAN LUMBER & TREATING CO... 49 
Agency—-FPuLLer & Smitu & Ross, Ino. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO.............. 4h 
Agency—Van Sant, DucpaLtp & Co., Ino. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
RAILROADS .... RETO 
Agency—AnTucR KUDNER, INO. 


BANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST 
BD GASSES AGG... ccc cciccccccccces 39 
Agency—Cuas. R. Stuart, Inc. 


BANKERS FOR INDUSTRY................ 63 


BANKERS TRUST CO..........cccccccccocee § 


Agency—Cowan & DENGLER. INC. 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE CO.................. -eneaat 59 


Agency—BRAUMONT, HELLER & SPERLING, INC. 


a fe 51 
Agency—-WiILLiam B. ReMINGTON, INC. 
THE CARPENTER STEEL CO............... 57 


Agency—BeaumMont, HELLER & SpPeRiine, Ino. 


CELANESE CELLULOID CORP............ 23 
Agency—Tue AITKIN-Kynerr Co. 
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last year wherever possible, will add «on. 
siderable tonnage, including 2,500 + ins 
a month for Anaconda and 1,000 to: . a 
month for Phelps Dodge. Mich: 1 
mines will be able to produce abut 
25,000 tons a year at the higher pr. ¢s 
and small Arizona mines could une. th 
around 30,000 tons annually at a cos’ of 
from 14 to 16¢. Inspiration Cons:\i- 
dated Copper is adding facilities to s\cp 
up output by about 1,000 tons a month, 
Several months ago Inspiration boosted 
output by 700 tons monthly throug), a 
speedup — 

@ Vast Tonnage Likely—This, with in- 
creased domestic production of margii:al 
producers and additional imports of 
South American copper, is expected to 
permit realization in 1942 of 1,800,000 
tons. 

Production of zinc has attained a hich 
level. ‘Total smelter production in thie 
U.S., including metal recovered from 
foreign concentrates, in 1941 totaled 
864,026 tons. But the new bonus will 
make it worth while to open mines in 
the Rocky Mountain regions which 
can’t operate even at the former 8}¢ 
level. 

Zinc and lead are found together, so 

lead output also will grow. About 520,- 
000 tons of lead were produced from 
domestic ore in 1941. All production 
from U.S. refineries last year, including 
secondary and foreign ore processed 
here, totaled 626,000 tons. ‘Total stocks 
at U.S. smelters and refineries Dec. | 
were 98,832 tons. Domestic needs now 
are about 80,000 tons a month—which 
shows the need for conservation. 
e@ Where the Cut Falls—The Office of 
Production Management after Apr. | 
will prohibit use of lead for most “un- 
essential” civilian uses. Until then, such 
lead use will be restricted to 50% of the 
amount used in either the third or 
fourth quarters of 1941. The ban will 
apply on lead used in manufacture of 
golf clubs, clocks, ballast or keels for 
pleasure boats, automobile body solder, 
blocks for cutting leather, building sup- 
plies, caskets, foil, ornamental glass, re- 
galia, badges and emblems, statuary and 
art goods, tennis court markers, toys, 
bat weights, decoys. and jockey saddles. 
Most other civilian users of lead are 
restricted to 90% of the amount used in 
either 1941 base period. 

Purpose of the order is to shunt lead 
to essential uses. Approximately two- 
thirds of the available supply, including 
scrap, now is required to meet prioritics’ 
ratings of A-10 or higher. 

The new tin smelter being built at 
Texas City, Texas, to be in operation 
about Apr. 1, will be enlarged from 
18,000 to 25,000 tons a year capacity. 
New plants for processing of aluminuin 
and magnesium will be built when nec- 
essary electric power to operate them is 
located. Financed by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp., the plants will be 
operated by OPM nominees. 
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THE TRADING POST 


—~ 


As We Tackle the New Job 


One of the most disconcerting aspects 
of the new drive for all-out war produc- 
tion is the degree to which the big job 
yet to be done obscures the extraordi- 
nary performance American industry has 
turned in to date. 

To hear some of the criticisms leveled 
against industrial management, and some 
of the radical proposals that are offered 
to make the new program effective, one 
might think that we never had even got 
started on defense production or that in- 
dustry had somehow fallen down. 

The facts, of course, are all to the con- 
trav. That is, they are, provided we 
measure achievement against the goals 
originally set, and do not go in for safe 
“second guessing” on the basis of new 
developments and new objectives now 
scarcely weeks old. 

Let us look for a minute or two at the 
accomplishment of industry, not in 
terms of what we now think will be nec- 
essary to finish the job, but in terms of 
the program laid down to get it under 
way. 

xt ax xe 

France collapsed in the summer of 
1940. At that time American industry 
was producing for defense at the rate of 
$150,000,000 per month. Since then in- 
dustry has absorbed one after the other 
aseries of successive armament programs. 
More and more plants, companies, and 
industries have been drawn into the de- 
fense orbit, until in December, 1941, we 
find American industry producing arma- 
ment at the amazing rate of $1,850,- 
000,000 per month. That is a ten-fold 
increase in eighteen months. Surely a 
substantial industrial achievement. 

Now, the new program contemplates 
production for the year beginning next 
July at the rate of $4,600,000,000 per 
month, That is something less than two 
and a half times the December rate. 

I suspect that the reason this pro- 
jected two-and-a-half fold increase has 
hit the American people so hard, in con- 
trast with their nonchalance toward the 
ten-fold increase of the last year and a 
half, will be found in the very slight dis- 
location of our normal living caused by 
the latter. 

Beginning in a period of substantial 
unemployment of both men and plants, 
industry has been taking up the slack 
steadily, rapidly, efficiently. In addition, 
it has built some new capacity where 
that course was indicated by the nature 
and scope of the program. In other 
words, up until now it has managed to 
give the American people and _ their 
friends abroad a generous supply of guns 
with but a minimum curtailment of 
their “butter.” For doing this industry 
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now 1s criticized—mildly in some quar- 
ters but viciously in others. 

But those. who criticize are forgetting, 
cither thoughtlessly or deliberately, that 
the “guns and butter” program was not 
an invention of industry. It was just 
what the American people wanted and 
ordered. It was just what their govern- 
ment, until quite recently, told them 
they could have. ‘They forget too that 
only last spring, for several months, pick- 
ets marched before the White House 
branding the President as a “warmon- 
ger” trying to lead American workers 
into a “bloody imperialistic war ” 

Indeed, when we look back to the 
uncertainty and disharmony that sur- 
rounded the war issue right up to the 
7th of December, we should be aston- 
ished that both government and indus- 
try have found it possible to initiate and 
carry forward so vigorously the vast ar- 
mament program that now enters a new 
and, we hope, a culminating phase. 

x % x 

It may not be strictly accurate to say 
that the new program is the result of 
Pearl Harbor. Yet there can be no doubt 
that our actual entry into the war forged 
the national unity that nerved the Ad- 
ministration to put it to the people. 

But now, with that task in hand, with 
the slack in our production facilities 
fully absorbed by the progress to date, 
we really face the necessity of cutting 
our production of “butter” to release 
our energies for additional guns. It is 
this transition from a program by which 
we have been able to maintain consumer 
production to one that cannot be 
achieved without radical cuts that hits 
our people with such a wallop. ‘The dis- 
locations caused by that impact will hit 
employers, workers and consumers alike. 

It will be the part of common sense 
to make this transition as smoothly as 
possible. It is juvenile to assume that 
because we now must speed up the job 
we must also make radical changes in 
our industrial setup. In view of ac- 
complishment to date, there isn’t the 
slightest reason to assert, as some do, 
that the dislocations we now must suf- 
fer result, in some way, from past mis- 
management. On the contrary, they 
come about, for the most part, because 
up until now industrial management has 


done so well that the dislocations have 


not been necessary. 


All of which should be kept in mind | 


by those who would appraise construc- 
tively the requirements of our present 
situation. Obviously, it will be of no in- 
terest to those whose interest and pur- 
pose is to discredit and supplant the 
men of industry who have this achieve- 
ment to their credit and who now are 
taking on new burdens. W.C. 


Vultee 
Vengeance 
Dive Bomber. 


S/RON REMAN 
STOKERS 
In ifs Great New Plant 


ULTEE, famous as a pace-setter in the 
aviation industry, adopted the most 
modern firing method—Iron Fireman auto 
matic coal firing—for its Nashville, Tenn., 
plant. Here, nine Iron Fireman ‘‘Coal Flow” 
stokers provide the 
system steam that is needed to boost produc- 
tion to a maximum, Built-in conveyors trans- 
port coal directly from bunker to boiler 
Vultee reports the following accomplish- 
ments of Iron Fireman firing: A steady supply 
of steam, right around the clock, even after 
heavy withdrawals of process steam; no smoke 
nuisance; clean boiler room and surroundings. 
Get the facts on how Iron Fireman 
helps meet today’s increased steam demands. 
Read the reports of typical users. Write for 
copy of portfolio on Iron Fireman firing. 
Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., Portland, Oregon: 
Cleveland, Ohio; Macc Canada. Mail re- 
quest to 3263 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE TREND 


THE OLD PARITY POLICY 


The farm bloc in the United States Senate has just 
written a new version of what constitutes “parity” for the 
farmer. Not content with this revision—which would let 
food prices go up as much as 25% —they’ve demanded 
that the farmer be limited not to parity or even 110% of 
parity, but that he be permitted to get as much as 120% 
of the newly-sweetened goal. 

To put this across, the farm bloc tied parity onto wages 
received by industrial workers—leaving both free to rise 
indefinitely. However transient the alliance, this bit of 
log-rolling put the new parity formula into the price- 
control bill in short order. 


e@ The new method of computing parity prices, though 
certainly ingenious, was no sudden inspiration of its spon- 
sor, Wyoming’s O'Mahoney. In times past, when prices 
were low, parity computed by the old formula seemed not 
only mighty handsome but almost unattainable. Re- 
cently, however, many products have been above that 
level, and the Department of Agriculture’s whole list at 
mid-December stood right at the 100%-of-parity mark. 

Having reached the promised land, it’s no surprise that 
friends of the farmer in Washington should have set out 
to find some new and better formula for parity. ‘They 
doubted that the old one—the ratio between prices re- 
ceived by the farmer and the prices he paid for things 
he had to buy in the base period of 1910-14, inclusive— 
was as favorable as it could be. 

They juggled figures, tinkered with other base periods. 
At last they came to the inescapable conclusion that the 
farmer had enjoyed, between 1910 and 1914, the most 
favorable relationship between prices received and prices 
paid that had obtained at any time in the present century. 
To do any better required an entirely new approach. 


@ Hence the so-called O'Mahoney plan. This, quite un- 
derstandably, still uses the old 1910-14 base. However, 
in figuring prices received by the farmer it allows only an 
80°, weight to the actual amounts fetched by farm prod- 
uce. The other 20% of the weight it assigns to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s wage index. This, then, is the farm 
price formula in the Senate version of the price-control 
bill, and the price administrator is denied the right to set 
any ceiling on a farm product below 120% of parity so 
computed. 

To encourage farmers to go all out in the “Food for 
Victory” program, it is necessary to assure good prices. 
This already is being done through federal storage loans 
to take surpluses off the market and by direct government 
purchases at liberal prices for relief distribution and lend- 
lease shipment. 

The farm-bloc members forget “Food for Victory,” 
argue that their new parity formula is necessary to protect 
the farmer from increased wage costs entering into the 
price of the things he buys. But, in doing this, they are 
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actually giving industrial wages double weight. For |abor 
all along has been a major cost item in the things the 
farmer buys, and the old parity formula always has given 
this full effect. The new one simply serves to compound 
the labor cost, as the Senator from Wyoming well knows, 

Biggest trouble with the parity price idea (and this is 
equally true of the old one or new one or any other) js 
that it is in no sense a true gage of what the farmer makes, 
Measured by parity price, the farmer has approached his 
goal only twice in the last dozen years—briefly in the 
1936-37 commodity boom, and again at the present time, 

But what the farmers really need—and what the nation 
wants to see them get in order to achieve a fairly balanced 
economy—is not $1.50 wheat or 25¢ cotton or $17.50 
cattle. The need is for parity income, not parity price, 
The difference between the two is the difference between 
receiving an arbitrary price and earning a decent living, 
And it may surprise some people to know that, with goy- 
ernment aid (about three-quarters of a billion dollars a 
year) the farmer has been averaging parity income for the 
last seven years! 

Here are Department of Agriculture figures on parity 
income (the ratio of per capita farm income to per capita 
nonfarm income, 1910—14= 100), now and before our 
entry into the last war, to vouch for it: 


Per Cent Per Cent 

of Parity of Parity 

aa 104.1 a SOT 106.9 
2 PASe 94.8 NG Dae ds ee 99.7 
1912. a. 100.9 1937. eee 108.8 
Ae 94.9 1938. : 96.4 
1914. 105.6 1939. 97.2 
a EE Ere 98.5 hn EE 94.4 
Ste Sardis cs ein ataca 97.9 2 Peer ee 105.0* 
Average. . a Se 101.2 


* Preliminary. 

To the many opponents of the farm policy of the last 
nine years, federal payments to make possible parity 
income unquestionably appear to have been raids of 
nearly three-quarters of a billion a year on the public 
treasury. But; if raids they were, they at least were open 
and above-board. As long as they did no more than give 
the farmer parity income, an economic defense can be 
raised for them. But now, in addition to tapping the 
Treasury for half to three-quarters of a billion a year, the 
farm bloc proposes to reach right into the consumer's 
pocket for a 20% bonus over the long-desired parity—plus 
the differential created by this new wage joker. 


e If, in so doing, these Senators run up the cost of the 
war out of all reason, that’s apparently the Treasury's 
worry. If they sock the consumer, it’s presumably in a 
noble cause. If they render ineffective the whole scheme 
of anti-inflationary price control, that’s unfortunate. 
There always are those votes to remember. 
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